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Organization  of  American  States 

GENERAL  SECRETARIAT  .  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ALBERTO  LLERAS,  Secretary  General 


The  Organization  of  American  States,  whose 
origin  dates  from  the  First  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  held  at  Washington 
in  1889-90,  is  based  on  the  Charter  signed  April 
30,  1948,  at  the  Ninth  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  meeting  in  Bogota. 

Twenty-one  American  States  are  members  of 
the  Organization — Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela. 

The  Organization  has  been  developed  to  achieve 
an  order  of  peace  and  justice,  to  promote  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  States,  to  strengthen 
their  collaboration,  and  to  defend  their  sovereignty, 
their  territorial  integrity,  and  their  independence. 
Within  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization 
constitutes  a  regional  agency. 

The  General  Secretariat  of  the  Organization, 
and  its  permanent  central  organ,  is  the  Pan 
American  Union,  founded  at  the  First  Con¬ 
ference  on  April  14,  1890.  April  14  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  scope  of  Pan  American  Union  activities 
was  expanded  by  resolutions  adopted  at  suc¬ 
ceeding  Conferences.  The  Union  has  gradually 
broadened  its  activities  in  every  field  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation,  and  its  technical  and 
information  offices  render  ever  greater  service 
to  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 
It  has  the  responsibility  of  furthering,  through 
these  offices  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization,  economic,  social, 
juridical,  and  cultural  relations  among  all  the 
American  States. 

The  offices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are 
group)ed  in  five  Departments:  a)  Department  of 
International  Law  and  Organization;  b)  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Eiconomic  and  Social  .Affairs;  c)  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cultural  Affairs;  d)  Department  of 
Public  Information;  and  e)  Department  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Services.  Their  directors  are  ap- 
piointed  by  the  Secretary  General.  The  directors 
of  the  first  three  Departments  are  the  Executive 
Secretaries  of  the  Inter-American  Eiconomic  and 
Social  Council,  the  Inter-.American  Council  of 
Jurists,  and  the  Inter-.American  Cultural  Council, 
respectively.  The  Assistant  Secretary  General  is 
the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization. 

The  Council  of  the  Organization,  which  has  its 
scat  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  composed  of 
one  representative  for  each  Member  State  of  the 


WILLIAM  MANGER,  Assistant  Secretary  General 


Organization;  he  is  appointed  by  the  respiective 
government,  with  rank  of  Ambassador.  In  dis¬ 
cussions  each  State  has  one  vote.  Decisions  of 
the  Council  are  taken  by  a  simple  majority  or, 
in  certain  cases,  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
Council  takes  cognizance,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Charter  and  inter-.American  treaties  and 
agreements,  of  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Inter- 
American  Conferences  or  the  Meetings  of  Con¬ 
sultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is 
also  a  provisional  Organ  of  Consultation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
and  has  special  functions  in  the  peaceful  solution 
of  controversies  between  American  States,  in 
accordance  with  the  Pact  of  Bogota  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  In  addition,  the  Council  is  responsible  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  elects  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  General 
of  the  Organization. 

The  Council  takes  action  itself  or  acts  through 
its  technical  Organs  to  further  cooperation  in 
various  fields  of  activity.  These  Organs  are:  The 
Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  Inter-.American  Council  of  Jurists,  and  the 
Inter- American  Cultural  Council.  The  first 
functions  permanently  at  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  the  two  latter  meet  periodically  at 
places  chosen  by  themselves. 

The  Member  States  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Union  by  means  of  annual  quotas 
on  bases  determined  by  the  Council  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization,  taking  into  account  each  country’s  ability 
to  pay  and  its  determination  to  contribute  equita¬ 
bly.  The  budget  is  approved  by  the  Council. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  also  the  p>ermanent 
General  Secretariat  of  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ferences,  the  Meetings  of  Consultation  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  and  the  Specialized  Conferences.  It 
acts  as  adviser  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
and  its  Organs  in  the  preparation  of  programs 
and  regulations  for  these  meetings,  offers  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  necessary  personnel  to  the 
governments  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
held,  acts  as  custodian  of  documents  and  archives 
of  the  Conferences,  serves  as  depKwitory  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  of  inter-.American  agree¬ 
ments,  and  submits  reports  to  the  Council  and 
to  the  Inter-American  Conferences  on  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  various  Organs,  and  in  general 
on  the  activities  of  the  Organization.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  General  participates  in  all  the  Inter- 
American  Conferences  and  in  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  of  its  Organs. 
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La  Paz  and  its  Fourth  Centenary 

Three  Watchwords 


Bolivia  is  joyfully  pre¬ 
paring;  to  celebrate  on 
October  20  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  La  Paz,  the 
country's  larsjest  city 
and  the  seat  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government. 

La  Paz  has  had  the 
value  of  a  symbol  since 
its  inception.  It  was  founded  in  1548  by 
C'.aptain  Alonso  de  Mendoza  as  an  un¬ 
forgettable  thank-offering  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  end  of  long  and  sanguinary  civil 
wars  Ix'tween  the  .Spanish  conquistadors 
Pizarro  and  .\lmagro.  For  this  reason  it 
was  called  the  Clity  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace, 
and  in  1555  Oharles  \'  granted  it  arms  with 
this  legend: 


With  discord  and  with  stubborn  raijcs 
.\t  lcnt{th  in  harmony  compounded. 

The  town  of  Peace  was  thereon  founded — 
.\  monument  for  future  atjes. 


W  hen  the  epic  struggle  for  independence 
liegan  in  Spanish  .\merica.  La  Paz  again 
inscribed  its  name  on  the  pages  of  history, 
this  time  through  Pedro  Domingo 
Murillo's  immortal  words  of  Jttly  16,  1809. 
While  paying  with  his  life  for  the  first 
rebellious  cry  demanding  liberation  from 
the  Spanish  crown,  he  added  this  new 
watchword  to  the  city's  heritage: 

The  torch  that  I  have  kindled 
no  one  will  ever  extinguish. 

In  the  century  and  a  quarter  since 
Bolivia  has  been  independent.  La  Paz  has 
frequently  been  the  scene  of  heroic  battles 
to  regain  the  rights  of  man  and  individual 
freedotns  violated  by  military  dictatorships 
or  despotic  governments.  This  tradition 
has  earned  the  city  still  another  watchword 
that  is  graven  today  on  the  hearts  of  all 
Bolivians: 

La  Paz,  cradle  of  liberty, 
tomb  of  tyrants. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PALACE 


On  tin-  Plaza  Murillo,  sct-nt-  of  many  notable  events  in  the  annals  of  Bolivia,  stands  the  Legislative 
Palaee,  in  which  the  national  Senate  and  C^hainber  of  Deputies  meet. 


GENERAL  VIEW 

Over  the  city  of  La  Paz,  which  rises  in  a  narrow  valley  cutting  the  high  .Andine  plateau,  lllitnani, 
crowned  with  eternal  snows,  stands  setitinel. 
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c;()  X)N  AL  MANSION 


In  the  rent<T  nf  La  Paz  there  are  still  to  be  found  i»reat  stone  mansions  built  in 
the  old  Spanish  tradition  with  pieturestjue  patios  and  juttint;  baleonies. 


suc:re-palace  hotel 

To  serve  the  many  travelers  on  the  important  air  lines  crossing  Bolivia  modern  hotels  like  the  Sucre- 
Palace,  on  the  Avenida  16  de  Julio,  have  been  erected  in  La  Paz. 


PLAZA  ISABEL  LA  CATOLICA 

In  the  center  of  this  attractive  square  in  the  residential  section  stands  a  monument  to  the  Spanish  queen 
who  made  possible  the  discovery  of  America. 


EXPOSITION  AND  FAIR 

An  international  fair  will  be  opened  October  20 
to  celebrate  the  Fourth  C.entenary. 


OLD  .AND  NEW 

.•\  modern  apartment  building  and  the  colonial 
church  of  Santo  Domingo. 
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Galo  Plaza 

President  of  Ecuador 

At  ei  Ecn  ioNS  held  in  June  1948  the  people 
of  Fxuador  chose  the  well-known  diplomat 
and  man  of  affairs  Galo  Plaza  as  their  new 
President.  Sehor  Plaza  lK*s:an  his  four- 
year  term  on  Septemlx*r  1 . 

In  Ixcominsf  the  C^hief  Executive  of  his 
country,  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father.  General  Leonidas  Plaza,  who  was 
President  from  1902  to  1906  and  from 
1912  to  1916.  Sehor  Galo  Plaza  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Quito  on  February  17,  1906. 
He  went  to  primary  and  secondary  school 
in  Ecuador  and  then  came  to  the  United 
States  to  study  attricultural  economics, 
since  his  family  had  lars;e  ae;ricultural 
holdintjs.  He  attended  the  L'niversities 
of  C^alifornia  and  Maryland  and  also  the 
Foreign  Service  School  of  Georgetown 
L'niversity  in  Washington. 

In  1929  and  19.V)  he  was  Civil  .Xttache 
at  the  Ecuadorean  Lesiation  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Later  he  went  back  to  Ecuador  to 
lx  general  administrator  of  the  firm  Here- 
deros  de  Leonidas  Plaza.  In  1937  he 
Ixcaine  a  memlxr  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Quito,  and  the  following  year 
served  as  President  of  that  Ixxly.  His 
next  position  was  that  of  Minister  of 
National  Defense. 

With  the  object  of  intnxlucing  into 
Ecuador  some  of  the  educational  concepts 
he  had  learned  in  the  Lmited  .States,  in 
1940  .Sehor  Plaza  founded  in  Quito  the 
Colegio  .XmericaiKj.  Fhis  scIkmjI,  which 
covers  six  years  of  primary  plus  three  of 
secemdary  education,  has  Ix-en  extremely 
successful. 

In  July  1944  .Sehor  Plaza  returned  to 
Washington  fijr  two  years’  service  as 
.\mbassador  Ivxtraordinary  and  Pleni- 
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potentiary  to  the  United  .States  and  at  that 
time  was  a  memlx'r  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Lbiion. 

On  .Xugust  9,  1948,  .Sehor  Plaza  took 
part  in  the  solemn  ceremonies  held  in 
Panama  City  at  which  the  charter  of  the 
Greater  Colontbia  economic  and  customs  ^ 
union  was  signed.  Fhis  charter  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  delegates  of  the  four  countries  I 
that  once  constituted  Greater  Colombia — 
Ecuador,  Wnezuela,  Colontbia.  and  Pan¬ 
ama  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Quito.  I  he 
Panama  City  ceremonies  were  held  in  the 
historic  Bolivarian  Room,  seat  of  the  C^tn- 
gress  that  met  at  Bolivar's  call  in  1826. 
Fhe  results  of  this  united  action  of  today 
are  awaited  with  great  interest. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  New 
York  I lerald-Trihune  on  .August  14,  the  then 
President-elect  was  quoted  as  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  technical  assistance  to 
Ecuad(jr.  In  harmony  with  his  life-long 


Carlos  Prio  Socarras 


President-elect  of  Cuba 


CARI.OS  PRIG  SOCARRAS 
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interest  in  auricultiire,  he  hopes  for  better 
methods  of  seed  selection,  soil  conser\  ation, 
and  tjradina:  and  packins;  of  products  for 
the  market,  and  for  more  crop  diversifica¬ 
tion.  Cktmpletion  of  the  200-mile  Manta- 
One\  edo-Qiiito  paved  highway  and  feeder 
roads,  which  is  on  his  protifram,  is  expected 
to  Often  rich  new  astriciiltnral  lands  be¬ 
tween  the  coast  and  the  capital. 

President  Plaza  is  not  in  favor  of  indis¬ 


criminate  industrialization,  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  uneconomic.  To  a  correspondent  of 
The  \ew  York  Times  he  spoke  concernina; 
the  Indians  who,  he  said,  are  intelligent 
and  skillful  at  weaving,  have  an  aptitude 
for  mechanics,  and  are  the  backbone  of 
mountain  agriculture.  He  advocated  for 
them  a  long-term  educational  program  in 
agriculture,  industry,  and  the  elements  of 
civilized  life. 


On  October  10,  Dr.  C.arlos  Prit)  .Socarras 
will  be  inatigurated  as  President  of  Cuba  to 
1  succeed  Dr.  Ramon  Grau  San  Martin. 
Dr.  Prio  Stxarras  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary-Repul)lican  coali¬ 
tion  in  the  elections  that  took  place 
June  1 . 

Ihe  new  President  was  born  July  14, 
1903,  in  Bahia  Honda,  in  the  jtrovince  of 
I  Pinar  del  Rio.  His  parents,  Dttn  Fran¬ 
cisco  Prio  Rivas,  and  Doha  Regia  Socarras 
y  .Socarnts,  were  active  in  the  wars  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Habana,  and  received  his  doc¬ 
torate  in  civil  law. 

For  Dr.  Prio  Socarras  the  jiresidency 
clima.xes  a  political  career  of  many  years, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three  |)eriods: 
struggle  against  the  dictatorshij)  of  Ma¬ 
chado;  op|)osition  to  the  Batista  adminis¬ 
tration;  and  cooperation  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Grau  San  Martin.  In  the  lirst 
fteriod  he  was  general  secretary  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  lormed  in  1930  by  students  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Habana  to  fight  the  Machado 
regime.  .\s  a  result  of  his  revohitionary 
activities  he  was  twice  imprisoned  and 


then  forced  into  exile.  He  returned  soon 
afterward  to  take  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1933,  which  turned  out  the  Machado  ad¬ 
ministration.  Under  the  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  then  formed  Ity  Dr.  Grau  San 
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Martin,  Dr.  Pn'o  Socarras  Ix'camc  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  C'.uljan  deles;ation  to  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American 
States,  held  at  Montevideo  the  same  year. 
In  1935  he  joined  in  the  opposition  to  the 
sjovernment  of  Carlos  Mendieta,  who  had 
succeeded  Dr.  Grau  .San  Martin,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Party.  The  leaders 
of  this  party  were  shortly  forced  to  leave 
the  country,  and  Dr.  Prio  Socarras,  from 
his  exile  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
continued  the  strutjtjle  for  reestablishment 
of  the  democratic  rights  curtailed  by  the 
regime  in  power. 

The  CUiban  Revolutionary  Party  having 
Ixen  legalized.  Dr.  Prio  .Socarras  was 
elected  to  the  National  .Assembly  in  1939. 
In  1940  he  was  chosen  senator  from  Pinar 
del  Rio,  and  was  reelected  in  the  1944  elec¬ 
tion  which  brought  Dr.  Grau  San  Martin 
to  the  presidency.  In  1945-46  he  served 
as  Prime  Minister,  and  later  lx*came 
Minister  of  Lalxir. 

Dr.  Prio  Socarras  has  said  that  he 


intends  to  govern  for  all  Cubans.  “I  am 
entering  oflice,”  he  told  a  newspaperman, 
“without  commitnxMits  to  the  great 
monopolistic  enterprises,  or  to  the  land¬ 
holders.  or  to  in\estors  of  any  kind.  My 
only  commitment  is  to  the  people  of  Cuba, 
and  it  consists  in  fitting  my  future  course 
of  action  to  the  principles  and  the  program 
of  my  part.  To  work  hard  and  administer 
honorably:  these  are  two  gocxl  pillars  for 
the  development  of  that  program.” 

Prominent  in  Dr.  Prio  Socarras'  plans 
arc  the  creation  of  a  national  liank,  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  to  the  economic 
independence  of  the  country;  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry;  agrarian  reform;  and 
construction  of  low-cost  housing.  1  he 
President-elect  has  also  announced  that  he 
will  work  to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
living  by  means  of  higher  wages  for 
workers,  to  increase  Caiba's  foreign  trade, 
and  to  intensify  cultural  activities  through 
interchange  with  other  countries  and 
award  of  scholarships  to  writers  and 
artists. 


Habana’s  Pioneer  Library 


Twenia-nine  years  before  the  first  free 
public  library  in  the  United  .States  o|x*ned 
its  doors  at  Dulilin,  New  Hampshire,'  a 
memIxT  of  a  young  society  in  Culia — the 
Real  Sociedad  Patriotica  de  Amigos  del  Pais, 
now  the  Sociedad  luonomica  de  Amigos  del 
Pais — offered  a  nxmi  in  his  own  house  for 
the  u.'-c  of  the  organization’s  proposed 
library;  a  fledging  institution  that  has 
come  to  lx*  considered  Guba’s  true  na- 

*  1  he  first  circulating  library  in  the  United  States 
was  established  by  Henjamin  Franklin  at  Philadelphia 
in  17. i1;  hut  the  Dublin  Juvenile  Library,  Jounded  in 
1H22,  is  the  earliest  clear  instance  oj  a  library  open  to 
all  at  no  charge. 


tional  library  and  the  best  source  in  ex¬ 
istence  of  Guban  material.  The  library, 
opened  on  July  11, 1793,  “with  77  volumes, 
worth  84  pesos  4  reales,”  ^  was  not  in  the 
Ix'ginning  for  general  use,  but  was  in¬ 
tended  only  for  memix'rs  of  the  Scxiety, 
who  well  called  themselves  “Friends  of 
the  Gountry.”  However,  at  a  board  m’eet- 

*  From  liiblinteca  Puhlica:  Su  histnria,  by  J.  de  ]■ 
.Marquez,  Memorias  de  la  Sociedad  Fconbniica  dt 
Amigos  del  Pais,  llabana,  IStlt.  7  he  other  quota¬ 
tions  are  all  from  the  original  records  of  the  Fconomic 
Society.  They  are  cited  in  a  scholarly  paper  written 
in  Spanish  by  Dr.  Fermin  Peraga,  Director  of  tin 
Anuario  Hibliografico  Cttbano,  and  published  in  the 
Holetin  de  la  I  ’nion  Panamericana,  septiembre  de  194S. 
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ini’:  a  year  later,  General  Luis  cle  las 
(lasas,  (iovernor  of  Culia,  honored  founder 
and  president  of  the  society,  proposed 
that  its  collection  lie  opened  to  the  public. 
To  tliis  suggestion  Sehor  Antonio  Robredo, 
librarian  and  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
the  lilirary  was  located,  agreed;  he  suli- 
initted  a  “Plan  for  opening  the  Library 
to  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Society,”  which  was  approved  in  its  entirety 
at  the  July  12,  1794  session. 

Phis  memorandum  stated  that  it  would 
be  “advantageous,  as  the  president  pro¬ 
posed,  to  facilitate  the  reading  [of  the 
society's  books  and  other  material]  by  all 
|)riests  and  lay  brothers  and  all  oflicers, 
whether  of  the  army  or  of  the  navy  .  .  . 
and  any  |)rivate  person  who  may  need  in¬ 
formation  and  knowledge  on  any  subject 
and  is  without  means  to  provide  himself 
with  the  works  dealing  with  it.  .  .  .” 
•Senor  Robredo  added  that  “the  incon¬ 
venience  to  me  which  will  result  from  the 
entrance  into  my  hou.se,  whenever  they 
nuiy  appear,  of  persons  unknown  to  me,  I 
will  gladly  overlook  out  of  respect  to  the 
public  go(Kl,  and  in  proof  of  the  deference 
and  esteem  in  which  I  hold  all  decisions  of 
the  Society.”  Ihus  the  first  free  public 
library  in  Guba  was  established. 

This  civic-minded  member  who  ojjened 
his  house  freely  to  all  those  who  might 
wish  to  use  the  Society's  Library  is  a  goiKl 
exainjile  of  its  spirit.  Scholars,  histo¬ 
rians,  wealthy  professional  men  or  mer¬ 
chants,  world  travelers,  those  who  were 
on  its  roll  worked  for  their  country's  good, 
often  befjueathing  to  the  .Sixiety  their 
libraries  or  parcels  of  property.  It  was 
founded  under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
government  of  Garlos  III,  after  26  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  of  Habana  proposed  to  the 
royal  governor  the  formation  of  a  Sociedad 
Ecammica  similar  to  those  created  in  other 
.\merican  colonies  and  in  Spain.  During 
the  Spanish  regime,  the  .Society  had  otiicial 


status,  and  it  was  active  in  many  fields  — 
establishing  chairs  in  political  economy 
and  mathematics;  starting  academies  of 
fine  arts  and  music  and  a  school  of  sea¬ 
manship;  proposing  and  furthering  the 
construction  of  the  first  railroad;  oper¬ 
ating  charitable  institutions;  promoting 
more  scientific  cultivation  of  sugar  cane, 
and  other  measures  to  strengthen  the 
Guban  economy;  and,  above  all,  further¬ 
ing  education. 

In  1800  Robredo  wrote  to  the  Society 
to  say  “.  .  .  that  having  the  Library  .  .  . 
located  in  a  private  hou.se  is  one  reason 
why  the  members  do  not  attend,  it  seeming 
to  them  that  they  cannot  do  so  with  com¬ 
plete  freedom  and  that  they  will  inconven¬ 
ience  those  who  live  there  .  .  .  and  also 
because  I  am  thinking  of  leaving  the  house 
I  now  occupy,  I  desire  that  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Royal  Society  arrange  to  move  the 
Library  wherever  it  may  seem  suitable,  as 
soon  as  possible  .  .  .”  and  to  ask  that 
another  librarian  be  appointed,  since  he 
would  not  have  time  to  serve  when  the 
Library  was  located  outside  his  home. 
By  this  time,  the  collection  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  had  grown  enormously. 

So  the  Library  was  moved,  in  SeptemlH^r 
t)f  that  year,  to  a  room  in  Santo  Domingo 
convent  —a  room  which  the  investigating 
committee  reported  to  be  “light  and  well 
ventilated,  capable  of  holding  many  more 
books  than  those  of  a  library.  .  .  .”  It 
was  destined  to  remain  at  the  convent, 
untler  the  supervision  of  the  Ghurch,  for 
44  years;  but  by  1813,  when  its  shelves 
held  2,862  volumes,  the  room  which  had 
been  considered  too  large  was  wholly  in¬ 
adequate,  and  a  more  spacious  one  was 
chosen. 

riie  influence  of  the  Ghurch  could  not 
go  unfelt  in  such  troubled  times  as  the 
early  19th  century.  The  independence 
movement  was  beginning,  and  the  Ghurch 
supported  .Spain.  Inflammatory  publica- 
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lions  from  abroad  and  revolutionary 
Caiban  newspapers  began  to  appear  in  the 
Library’s  collection;  and  in  1803  it  was 
agreed  to  “purchase  a  bookcase  to  hold 
the  forljidden  books.’’  The  1806  budget 
made  pro\ision  for  such  a  purchase.  In 
1810  the  librarian,  Fray  .\gustin  Roye, 
informed  the  Society  that  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition  at  Cartagena,  on  lieing 
consulted  about  several  doulitful  liooks, 
had  ordered  two  of  them  burned.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  same  time,  the  Library  was 
building  up  the  finest  newspaper  collection 
in  Cul)a,  and  a  tremendous  collection  of 
other  C'uljan  pultlicalions,  invaluable  to 
the  historian.  The  Society  also  asked  the 
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Governor  to  pass  a  decree  requiring  that 
two  copies  of  every  book,  paper,  or  speech 
published  in  Cuba  lx*  sent  to  the  Library, 
and  the  Governor  so  notified  Habana 
printers;  but  since  no  means  of  enforce¬ 
ment  was  provided,  this  regulation  shortly 
Itecame  a  dead  letter. 

Throughout  these  early  years  of  its  e.x- 
istence  the  Lilirary  depended  for  its  books 
chiefly  on  gifts,  but  the  Society  provided 
for  the  acquisition  of  others  from  time  to 
time.  In  1806  an  inventory  showed  that 
the  Library  possessed  586  works,  or  aliout 
1.000  volumes,  six  bookcases,  a  large  tal)le, 
two  dozen  chairs,  two  small  tables,  a 
portrait  of  Luis  de  las  Casas,  and  an  ink- 
stand.  But  two  members  appointed  l)y  the 
Society  to  study  the  state  of  the  Liljrary 
complained,  after  reading  this  report,  that 
the  books  “.  .  .  are  not  distrilnited  in 
order  of  subject,  but  Ity  initial  letters  or 
titles.  .  .  .  This  lack  of  method  cannot  but 
cause  awkwardness  and  confusion.  .  . 

\  year  later  the  lilirarian  announced  the 
first  l)ook  theft  in  Culian  liijrary  history, 
and  within  another  year  the  situation  be¬ 
came  so  serious  that  more  than  a  hundred 
volumes  had  disappeared  and  it  lx*came 
necessary  to  ask  a  Society  memln'r  who 
lived  in  Santiago  to  return  several  Ixtoks 
Ix'longing  to  the  Lilxary.  Fray  .\gustin 
Roye  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  re¬ 
porting  that  an  average  of  20  persons  a  day 
visited  the  Library.  The  policy  of  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  the  budget  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  was  adopted  about  this 
time.  The  Library  was  used  by  “many 
studious  persons,  who  quietly  and  deco¬ 
rously  profiled  by  the  reading  of  the  books 
they  had  requested.” 

The  new  quarters  could  not  long  .satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  rapidly  expanding  Library. 
I'he  combination  of  too  many  books,  too 
small  a  room,  and  no  proper  cla.ssification 
system,  led  the  secretary  of  the  Society  to 
say  in  1828  that  a  reorganization  was 
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The  present  collection  numbers  more  than  100,000  volumes  and  includes  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
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essential,  l)ut  that  no  improvement  fol¬ 
lowed  this  recommendation  is  clear  from 
an  1835  report  which  calls  attention  to  the 
“imperative  necessity  for  a  reform  ...  if 
not  to  raise  [the  Library]  to  the  class  of 
those  in  which  all  cultured  nations  pre¬ 
serve  these  precious  documents  of  useful 
knowledge,  then  at  least  to  remove  it  from 
the  miserable  condition  it  is  in  now.  .  .  .” 
It  was  not  until  an  energetic  new  librarian, 
Jose  de  la  Luz  y  Caballero — one  of  Cuba's 
outstandins;  philosophers  and  educators, 
a  life-lonjB;  advocate  of  free  public  educa¬ 
tion — was  appointed  in  1838  that  plans 
were  made  to  move  to  still  a  third  room  in 
the  convent,  to  introduce  a  more  orderly 
system,  and  to  broaden  the  collection. 
1  wo  memlK*rs  resident  in  Paris  and 
.Madrid  were  commissioned  to  select  for 
the  Library  the  l)est  European  publica¬ 


tions  in  every  field.  New  and  compre¬ 
hensive  rejEjulations  for  the  manaja^ement  of 
the  Library,  including  the  compilation  of 
a  catalogue,  were  passed  in  1841. 

Within  a  year,  it  was  ruefully  reported 
that  “  .  .  .  the  newly  acquired  works  do 
not  fit  into  the  place  now  occupied  by  the 
Library  ...”  and  the  Society  asked  the 
government  to  find  a  new  location  for  it. 
The  botanical  gardens  of  the  Society  were 
about  to  lx,*  taken  over  for  the  construction 
of  the  Giiines  railway,  and  in  an  order 
dated  June  27,  1842,  the  royal  governor 
provided  a  section  of  the  building  which 
formerly  housed  San  Felipe  Convent  for 
the  use  of  the  Economic  Society.  For  the 
first  time  in  44  years,  the  Library  was  again 
under  the  direct  administration  of  the 
Society. 

Its  next  move,  to  a  hou.se  on  the  Calle 
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PliotfHtrHpIt  t»y  tVrriiiti  IVrrsH 


C;OVERXOR  lA  IS  1)F.  LAS  c:asas 

Cicru-ral  dc  las  Casas,  an  cnliuhtcnrd  governor  of 
Cuba,  founded  in  1  ’’93  one  of  the  Lconoinie 
Sfxieties  intrwlueed  by  Carlos  III  of  Spain.  His 
bust  stands  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  Leonornie 
•Stx  iety  Library  in  Ilabana. 


Drat^ones  in  1856,  was  its  Iasi  until  the 
new  liltrary  Iniilclintr  was  completed  on 
January  9,  1948,  .Another  reori'ani/alion 
was  undertaken  in  1857. 

.\  curittus  problem  arose  in  1862.  I  he 
I.iltrary  had  l>een  receisinn  1,000  pesos  a 
year  from  the  island  trovernmeni  for  the 
purchase  of  bottks,  btit  in  the  1861  budm-t 
a  typographical  errttr  matle  this  lii'iire  read 
100  pesos.  I  he  total,  however,  listed  the 
proper  fiirtirt;  and  the  Societlad  received 
its  1,000  pesos.  I  he  Ibllowintr  year  the 
lOO-pestt  lii'iire  was  re|)eatefl,  but  this  time 
the  tfitals  were  correctly  atlded,  so  that  100 


pesos  was  the  amount  allotted  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  1862.  In  the  midst  of  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  some  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  the  capture  of  Habana  by  the 
British,  the  Library  was  suddenly  notified 
that  it  had  e.xceeded  its  credit.  The  situ¬ 
ation  was  saved  by  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  Society  and  government  officials, 
and  the  error  rectified. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  inde- 
jxmdence  movement,  the  Society  remained 
loyal  to  Spain,  liut  gradually  its  position 
changed.  By  the  time  war  broke  out,  the 
desire  for  indeptmdence  which  dominated 
(luba  was  also  strong  in  the  Societs. 
Many  of  its  enterprises  Ix’came  public 
institutions  with  the  advent  of  the  Republic, 
but  the  Society  remains  in  the  forefront  of 
('uban  cultural  and  public  life.  It  pub¬ 
lishes  the  scholarly  review  Revista  Himestre 
Cuhana  and  from  time  to  time  other  studies 
and  liooks.  administers  several  free  schools 
for  poor  children,  awards  prizes  in  many 
fields,  and  coojxTates  in  the  work  of  a 
nuinlxT  of  government  agencies,  1  Resides 
maintaining  its  famous  library. 

In  1899.  the  lilirary  pos.sessed  41,. St  19 
\olumes,  and  was  suffering  from  a  space 
shortage  that  .seemed  chronic.  It  shared 
the  Dragones  building  with  the  School  of 
Paintinit,  Drawing,  and  Sculpture,  the 
iiu'leorological  observatory,  and  the  .Acad¬ 
emy  of  Medicine,  all  of  which  had  Ix-en 
founded  by  the  Six-iety,  and  which  had  for 
many  years  Ix-en  gradually  encroaching 
on  its  territory.  Later  the  Library  got 
back  some  of  this  rcHiin,  but  it  remained 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  building 
to  solve  the  whole  problem. 

I  he  beautiful  new  library,  built  around 
a  |)alio,  is  of  white  (’uban  stone,  with 
massive’  pillars  at  the  entrance.  It  has 
the  latest  and  most  compleU’  e<|uipment  — 
a  [ihotographic  lalioratory,  nine  floors  of 
steel  stacks,  a  fumigator  through  which  all 
new  aceiuisilions  must  pass,  and  thn’c  class- 
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rooms.  .\  children's  library,  with  a  sep¬ 
arate  entrance,  will  Ik*  opened  this  year. 

The  library  consists  today  of  more  than 
100,000  volumes.  In  January  1948,  in 
answer  to  a  request  made  to  the  United 
States  Library  of  Congress  by  Dr.  .Xntonio 
Maria  Eligio  de  la  Puente,  president  of 
the  Sociedad  Economica,  ,Miss  Marietta 


Daniels,  now  .Associate  Librarian  of  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan 
.American  L'nion,  went  to  Habana  to 
assist  in  a  complete  reorganization,  under 
an  arrangement  in  which  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Division  of  International 
Exchange  of  Persons  of  the  Department  of 
State  participated. 


} 
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Octavio  A.  Vallarino 

Ambassador  of  Panama  and  Representative  on  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 


The  Republic  of  Panama  is  represented  on 
the  C'ouncil  of  the  Orejanization  of 
American  States  by  its  new  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  Octavio  A.  \'allarino, 
who  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  the 
President  on  June  24.  1948. 

Sehor  X’allarino  was  born  in  Panama 
C'.ity  on  Decemln'r  10.  1887.  the  son  of 
Octavio  A.  \’allarino  .\rosemena  and 
Mercedes  Mendez  de  N’allarino.  Enlist- 
ins[  in  the  Panamanian  .\rmy  when  he  was 
still  a  Ixjy,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1903  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  He  was  a  charter  memlx'r  of 
the  Institution  of  Soldiers  of  Independence. 

From  1918  to  1924.  Sehor  X'allarino 
held  his  first  elective  oHice,  that  of  .Mter- 
nate  Deputy  for  the  Province  of  Panama  in 
the  National  .Assembly,  and  in  1921  he 
went  on  his  first  foreign  assie;nment  as 
secretary  of  a  special  mission  to  Me.xico. 
H  is  fellow  citizens  returned  him  three 
times  as  Deputy  for  the  Province  of 
Herrera  (1924-28.  1932-36,  1940-41), 
and  three  times  he  was  chairman  of  the 
.Assembly's  Foreign  .Aflairs  C^ommittee. 
In  1935  he  was  president  of  the  National 
•Assembly,  a  unicameral  Ixxly. 

Sehor  A’allarino  has  also  had  an  active 
career  in  the  diplomatic  service.  Between 
1941  and  1943  he  represented  his  country 
in  Clhile,  first  with  the  rank  of  Minister  and 
later  with  that  of  .Ambassador.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  was  .Ambassador  to 
Chile,  Sehor  Vallarino  also  served  as 
Minister  to  Paraguay  and  sul)sequently  as 
.Ambassador  to  that  country  on  Special 
Mi.ssion.  Later  in  1943  he  was  transferred, 
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Incoming  Minister  to  CAiba  and  the 
Dominican  Repul)lic.  .After  a  period  as 
Minister  of  Social  Welfare,  Labor,  and 
Public  Health,  in  charge  also  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  Sehor  A’allarino 
returned  to  Cuba  in  1944  as  Ambassador. 

.Ambassador  A'allarino  likewise  repre¬ 
sented  his  country  on  a  numiKT  of  other 
sjx'cial  occasions.  He  was  a  delegate  of 
the  National  Assembly  to  the  'Fwenty- 
Third  Interparliamentary  Union  Con¬ 
ference,  held  at  Washington,  in  1925.  In 
1939  the  Government  made  him  Financial 
.Adviser  of  the  Panamanian  delegation  to 
the  First  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
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AHairs  of  the  American  Republics,  which 
took  place  in  Panama.  He  was  also  a 
memlier  of  the  Panamanian  delegation  at 
the  Third  Meeting,  which  convened  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942.  In  the  same 
year,  he  represented  Panama,  with  the  rank 
of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  of  Chile. 

C’al)inet  portfolios  held  by  Senor  N’alla- 
rino  include  the  Ministry  of  Public  W  orks 
(1945)  and  the  Ministry  of  .Agriculture 
and  Commerce  (1946).  In  addition,  he 
has  iK'en  Director  of  the  National  Bank 
(1924);  N  ice  President  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Panamanian  Red  Cross  (1930-1936); 
President  of  the  Chaml)er  of  Commerce 


and  Industry  (1931);  and  Director  of  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party  (1935-37).  In 
private  life  the  .Ambassador  is  a  stock 
raiser  and  business  man. 

He  has  received  numerous  decorations 
and  honorary  titles,  both  from  his  own 
Government  and  from  foreign  countries. 
.Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  A’asco  Nunez  de 
Ball)oa  (Panama);  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  Merit  (Chile);  Officer  of 
the  Order  of  Duarte  (Dominican  Re- 
public);  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Merit 
(Paraguay);  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  (France);  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
Carlos  Finlay  (Cuba);  and  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  Sun  (Peru). 


Enrique  V.  Corominas 

Ambassador,  Representative  of  Argentina  on  the  Council 


of  the  Organization 

.Aroemina  has  named  as  its  Representa¬ 
tive,  with  tlie  rank  of  .Ambassador,  on  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  .American 
States,  the  well  known  statesman,  journa¬ 
list,  and  diplomat  Senor  Enrique 
Corominas. 

.Although  not  yet  forty  years  old,  Senor 
Corominas  lirings  a  wealth  of  experience 
to  his  new  position.  In  the  course  of  his 
career  as  a  public  .serx  ant  he  has  held  many 
posts,  among  which  are  those  of  Director  of 
the  .Argentine  .Agrarian  Institute;  Director 
General  of  Publicity,  Radio  Broadcast¬ 
ing,  and  the  Press  of  the  Province  of 
Buenos  .Aires;  and  General  Secretary  of  the 
Laluir  Board  of  the  National  Social  W'el- 
laie  Institute,  an  organization  that  aids 


of  American  States 

and  protects  4,000,000  workers  through 
welfare  work  and  social  security. 

Born  in  the  Pro\  ince  of  Cordoba,  .Argen¬ 
tina,  on  September  30,  1910,  Senor 

Corominas  received  his  .secondary  school 
and  university  training  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  He  iK’gan  his  journalistic  career  on 
the  Cordoba  daily  Kl  Pais,  working  in 
various  capacities,  from  congressional  re¬ 
porter  to  editorial  \\  liter.  Later  he  served 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  a  numix’r  of 
Buenos  .Aires  newspapers  and  wrote  for 
\arious  magazines.  He  also  held  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Buenos  .Aires 
Journalists*  .Assix^iation. 

In  the  international  field  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  service  to  his  country. 
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While  acting  as  the  Argentine  delegate  to 
the  First  Session  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  he  was  named  Argentina's 
representative  on  the  U.  N.  Economic  and 
Financial  Committee  and  on  the  Social, 
C.ultural,  and  Humanitarian  Committee, 
and  since  1947  he  has  held  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary.  In  .\ugust  1947  he  was  named  a 
delegate  to  the  Inter-.\merican  Confer¬ 
ence  for  the  Maintenance  of  C'ontinental 
Peace  and  Security  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
.\t  this  important  C’onference  he  was  a 
memlK*r  of  Committee  III,  which  was 
charged  with  the  study  of  procedures  and 
organs  for  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Upon  his  return  to  Buenos 
.Aires  he  was  appointed  vice  chairman  of 
the  .Argentine  delegation  to  the  Second 
Session  of  the  .Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  During  this  .Session  he  served  again 
on  the  Social,  Cultural,  and  Humani¬ 
tarian  C'ommittee  and  also  on  a  joint  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  committee. 

East  spring  .Senor  C.orominas  was  named 
vice  chairman  of  the  .Argentine  delegation 
to  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
.American  States  at  Bogota;  at  that  Con¬ 
ference  he  was  active  on  the  Committee 
on  Juridico- Political  Matters.  .At  the  end 
of  the  Conference,  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Juan  .Atilio  Bramuglia,  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Affairs,  who  headed  the  delegation,  he 
acted  as  interim  chairman  and  signed  the 
important  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
.American  States.  Since  the  C^onference, 
the  .Argentine  Government  has  named  him 
to  represent  it  on  the  .American  C.ommittee 
on  Dependent  Territories,  created  at 
Bogota.  He  has  also  lieen  made  .Argentine 
representative  on  the  Permanent  Diplo¬ 
matic  C.ommission  created  at  the  .Second 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  the  Ministers 
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of  Foreign  .Affairs  for  the  peaceful  solution 
of  inter-.American  controversies. 

.As  a  lecturer  he  has  many  times  ex¬ 
pounded  Pan  .Americanism  l)oth  at  home 
and  abroad.  For  example,  in  an  address 
he  ga\e  in  New  A'ork  two  years  ago  he 
pointed  out  that  the  union  of  the  .Americas 
is  now  a  proven  reality,  and  that  no  State, 
large  or  small,  can  fail  to  support  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  continental  unity  which  assure 
harmony  among  the  .American  republics. 

The  part  he  has  played  in  debates  on 
such  subjects  as  the  juridical  position  of 
women,  the  report  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  C’ouncil  on  social  problems,  and  the 
prol)lem  of  the  world's  displaced  persons, 
has  shown  his  ability  as  an  exponent  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  .Argentine 
Repul)lic  liases  its  international  policies. 


Paul  C.  Daniels 

Ambassador,  Representative  of  the  United  States  on  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 


Pali.  C.  Damei.s.  Director  of  American 
Repul)lic  Affairs  at  the  Department  of 
State,  has  l)een  named  United  States 
Representative  on  the  C'ouncil  of  the 
Orajanization  of  American  States. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  a  career  diplomat.  He 
entered  the  Foreigh  .Service  in  1928,  and 
in  the  six  years  that  followed  held  posts  in 
N'alparaiso,  Chile;  Cali  and  Buenaventura, 
('.olomhia;  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  and  Managua 
and  Corinto,  Nicaragua.  In  1933  he  went 
to  C.aracas  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Venezuela.  As  Secretary  to 
the  United  States  Delegation  he  attended 
both  the  First  and  Third  Meetings  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  held  respecti\  ely  at  Panama 
in  1939  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942. 

In  1940  Mr.  Daniels  liecame  /Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  .American  Repulj- 
lics,  and  in  1941  took  on  additional  duties 
as  Chairman  of  the  Inter-.American  Coffee 
Board.  .At  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Food  and  .Agriculture  held  at  Hot 
Springs  in  1943,  he  was  technical  adviser 
to  the  L'nited  States  Delegation. 

Resuming  his  diplomatic  career  in  the 
Held,  Mr.  Daniels  served  as  C'ounselor  of 
the  Embassy  at  Bogota  from  1943  to  194.5, 
and  of  the  Emi)assy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from 
1945  to  1947.  In  1947  he  was  United 
States  .Amba.ssador  to  Honduras.  Later 
that  year  he  returned  to  Washington  to 
t)ecome  United  States  Representative  on 
the  Inter-.American  Economic  and  .Social 
Council  and  Director  of  .American  Repub¬ 


lic  .Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State.  He 
relinquished  the  former  post  when  he 
iKxame  a  menilrer  of  the  O.AS  Council. 

In  addition  to  his  other  accomplLsh- 
ments,  Mr.  Daniels  has  contributed  articles 
to  a  numlrer  of  magazines.  Born  in 
Buffalo  in  1903,  he  attended  Phillips 
.Academy  at  .Andover,  Mas.sachusetts,  and 
A’ale  University,  where  he  won  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key.  During  the  two  years  follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation,  he  studied  in  France 
at  the  LIniversities  of  Dijon,  Grenolrle, 
and  Toulouse. 
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The  Little  Theater  in  Chile 


MAGDALENA  PETIT 


There  could  l)e  no  more  eloquent  demon¬ 
stration  of  what  has  l)een  accomplished  in 
C’.hile  hy  the  so-called  amateur  theater 
than  the  recent  production  of  Pirandello's 
difhcult  play  Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an 
Author,  a  real  test  of  the  ability  of  any 
theatrical  eroup.  even  that  of  a  famous 
professional  company.  Its  openins;  at  our 
first  house,  the  Municipal  Theater  of 
Santiago,  was  a  complete  success.  The 
Chilean  public  is  not  generous  with  ap¬ 
plause,  especially  for  local  talent.  The 
fact  that  this  work,  intended  for  an  intel¬ 
lectual  few  and  needing  a  first-rate  cast  for 
a  proper  performance,  has  played  to  full 
houses  e\ery  time  it  has  l)een  presented, 
speaks  well  not  alone  for  the  Experimental 


Theater  of  the  University  of  C'.hile,  but  also 
for  the  public,  showing  that  not  only  pro¬ 
fessional  theaters  featuring  popular  enter¬ 
tainment  at  low  prices  can  lx*  successful  at 
the  box-office.  What  a  reward  for  the 
professors  and  students  who  had  patientlv 
carried  out  the  arduous  task  of  starting  a 
uni\ersity  group  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
theater  in  Chile! 

Of  the  many  collegiate  theatrical  groups 
that  grew  up  about  the  traditional  .Spring 
Festivals  Ix'fore  1941,  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  important  was  that  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Education,  formed  in  1934,  the 
group  that  was  later  to  become,  with  the 
enthusiastic  help  of  writers  and  artists,  the 
present  widely  praised  institution  known  as 
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TEATRO  DE  LA  UNIVERSIDAD  CATOLICA 
presenta: 

‘‘EL  PEREGRINO“ 

JOSEF  DE  VALDIVIELSO 

(l560  — 1638) 

MIL  NOVCCIEMTOS  CUARENTA  Y  TR£S 

of  MaitilHlrn:i  IViit 

tlu-  Kx|HTinu‘ntal  I  hoater.  I  he  stucionts  was  ^ivon  /.a  Guarda  Cuidadosa  of  Ccr- 

of  the  Institute  of  Education  and  of  the  vantes,  and  Ligazon  hy  Ramon  del  N’allc 

Law  and  I'ine-Arts  Schools  used  to  meet  Inclan.  A  few  weeks  later  the  second 

every  day  at  a  liookstore  near  the  L'ni\er-  proiiram,  three  short  works,  was  an- 

sity  of  (Ihile  to  discuss  a  need  they  felt  for  nounced  Paso  L  (Desioso  de  C.asorse)  hy 
an  amateur  company  of  hi^h  artistic  Lope  de  Rueda,  17/ Ity  Juan  de  la 

ideals.  'I’he  Experimental  Theater  was  Encina,  and  El  Manceho  que  Caso  con 

then  founded  with  the  following;  objectives:  Mujer  Brava  by  .Mejandro  Casona,  based 

1 )  performance  of  classical  and  motlern  on  an  caxienifdo  of  Don  Juan  Manuel, 

drama;  2)  dramatic  school;  .5)  creation  of  The  public  attended  with  sympathetic 
an  atuuisphere  favorable  to  the  theater;  interest  these  first  manifestations  of  a 

4)  presentation  of  worth-while  new  works.  serious  ellbrt  to  si\e  (^hile  a  sjood  theater, 

I  hese  orii>:inal  objectives  remain  in  force  and  saw  at  once  that  the  newly  laid  foun- 

to  the  im-sent  day,  and  continue  to  t;uide  dations  were  solid.  To  those  plays  that 

the  Theater's  course  of  action.  have  been  mentioned  others,  demonstrat- 

()n  June  22,  1641,  the  first  performance  ini?  the  catholicity  and  taste  of  the  selection 
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committee,  were  shortly  added.  These 
included: 

Los  Uahladores  and  FA  Retablo  de  las  Maravillas, 
by  Miguel  dc  Cenantes 
FI  Paso  df  las  Aceitunas,  by  Lopo  dc  Rueda 
E!  Caballero  de  Oltneda,  by  Lope  dc  \’cga 
l.'Aiocal  Pathelin  (medieval  French) 

A  Midsummer  Aighl's  Dream,  by  William  Shake¬ 
speare 

T artujfe,  by  Molicrc 

7  he  Hear;  1  he  Proposal;  The  I’isilor,  by  .\nton 
Chekhov 

How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband,  by  Bernard  Shaw 
Right  You  Are  ij  You  Think  You  .Irr,  by  Luigi 
Pirandello 

'The  Eccentric,  by  .-Mexander  .\finogencv 
Otra  I  'ez  el  Diablo,  by  .Alejandro  C'.asona 
Our  Town,  by  Thornton  Wilder 
7 hey  Came  to  a  City,  by  J.  B.  Priestley 
Como  en  Santiago,  by  Daniel  Banos  Grez 
Judith,  by  Friedrich  Hebbel 
Elsa  Margarita,  by  Zlatko  Brncic 
I  ’n  Velero  Sale  del  Puerto,  by  F.nrique  Bunster 

The  last  two  are  contemporary  CTilean 
playwrights,  and  Barros  Grez,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century,  was  one  of  the 


first  Chileans  to  write  for  the  theater. 

The  present  School  of  Dramatic  .Arts  of 
the  Experimental  Theater  was  organized  in 
1945  and  now  presents  courses  in  dramatic 
literature,  diction  and  voice,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  arnl  other  pertinent  subjects,  on  three 
levels.  It  has  a  small  specialized  liltrary 
of  some  500  volumes.  The  directors  as 
well  as  the  actors  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  theater  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
thanks  to  contracts  with  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Gorporation  in  London  and  scholar¬ 
ships  for  study  in  France  or  the  United 
States.  These  trips  aijroad  bring  a  stimu¬ 
lation  that  infuses  renewed  life  into  the 
group's  activities. 

In  its  desire  to  spread  its  art,  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Theater  has  not  only  made  tours  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  country,  from 
•Antofagasta  to  Puerto  Montt,  Init  also 
formed  a  L  nion  Gommission  which  carried 
the  drama  to  labor  centers  with  such 
success  that  it  had  to  lie  expanded  into  a 
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‘Hy  of  Max'lHleiiH 


('nmo  en  Sanlitii’o,  by  Danifl  Barros  Grcz,  was  produced  in  194".  The  Experimental  Theater  in  Chile 
has  eiven  an  opportunity  for  the  production  of  works  by  national  authors.  It  also  offers  a  prize  every 
year  for  the  best  unpublished  C.hilean  play. 


Department  of  E.xtension  Theater.  This 
presents  classical  and  modern  works  at 
schools,  harracks,  prisons,  labor-union 
halls,  and  rural  centers,  with  the  repertory 
of  the  school  and  of  the  main  company. 

I  he  students  of  the  two  lower  levels  thus 
have  an  ojjportunity  to  play  to  \aried 
audiences.  Durimj;  1947  this  Department 
worked  closely  with  the  Ministry  of 
Education  which,  alontr  with  the  L'niver- 
sity  of  C.hile,  .supports  the  Iheater 
financially. 

With  the  purpose  of  stinuilatin'j;  the 
production  of  new  theatrical  works,  an 
Experimental  Theater  Prize  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1945.  Ihe  award  consists  of 
2().()0()  pesos  in  cash  (about  Sl.bOO)  and  a 
|)erformance  of  the  work.  E.\ery  year 
this  increasinuly  successful  com|)etition 
attracts  about  .5(1  unpublished  plays  by 
Chilean  authors,  .\momf  those  who  ha\e 


won  the  prize  should  be  mentioned 
Brncic,  Bunster,  Edmundo  de  la  Parra, 
and  Santias[o  del  Campo. 

The  Catholic  University  also  has  its 
student  theater  ^roup,  which  be^an  its 
activities  in  .\pril  1943.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  university's  Eederation  of  Students, 
and  was  under  the  supervision  of  Pedro 
.Mortheiru,  the  founder  and  director  of 
what  is  called  the  I eatro  de  Ensavo. 

Its  first  play,  "iven  in  1943,  was  an  aulo 
soiKimenlal  by  Jose  de  \'aldi\  ieso.  entitled 
El  Pere^rino — a  classical  Spanish  work  of 
the  time  of  Tope  de  \  ega.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1944  l)y  C.arlo  (loldoni's  El 
Alxinico,  the  first  w  ritten  piece  of  the  18th- 
century  Italian  theater,  plays  before  then 
havini;  been  improvisations.  It  was  statjed 
by  the  I'eatro  de  Ensayo  in  a  technique 
new  to  C.hile.  a  plastic  feelint;  beinu  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  dramatic  element  (for 
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of  IViir 


IN  A  CHILEAN  PLAY 

Trodoro  Lowry  in  Citmrdias  de  Ciurrra  by  Santiai'o 
drl  Clampo. 

example,  the  players  moved  like  pupfx’tsj. 
In  the  next  two  years  plays  by  Evreinof, 
Balzac,  and  del  C'ampo  were  presented. 
The  latest  work  to  lx*  performed,  at  the 
end  of  1947,  was  Eus;ene  O'XeiH's  Ah, 
Wilderness!  translated  into  .Spanish  under 
the  title  Contigo  en  la  Soledad.  This  year  the 
Teatro  de  Ensayo  lx*came  part  of  the 
Schtxtl  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Clatholic  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  is  composed  of  three  sections: 
the  dramatic  school;  Group  B,  which  t^ives 
students  their  first  acting  experience  in 
short,  simple  pieces;  and  Group)  A,  which 
has  p)resented  the  alwve-mentioned  works. 

The  dramatic  school  offers  spxxialized 
studies  acting,  sets  and  costumes,  make¬ 
up,  and  .so  on.  In  1946  a  five-month 
course  in  acting  for  motion  p)ictures  was 
t'iven.  I  he  complete  course  requires  three 
years,  and  to  enter,  stixfimts  must  survive 


a  rit^orous  two-month  elimination  px’riod. 
.\lfiliated  ^roup)s  are  l)einE;  established  in 
secondary  schools. 

new  movement  amon^  students  and 
teachers  who  had  earlier  lx*en  connected 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  dramatic 
stxieties  led  to  the  recent  formation  of  the 
Free  Theater,  whose  p)erformances  are  not 
yet  opxMi  to  the  p)ublic.  Memlx-rs  of  the 
different  nroup)s  are  accustomed  to  meet 
from  time  to  tinu*  to  ptut  on  a  ptlay  inde- 
pxmdently.  as  hap)px‘ned  last  year  when 
Edmundo  de  la  Parra,  co-founder  with 
Pedro  de  la  Barra — the  fornuT  director — 
of  the  Ex|)erimental  Theater,  directed  his 
own  |)lay  Tierra  para  Morir,  o  Don  Juan  de 
las  Kuenai  Peras,  which  deserxedly  won  the 
Municip)al  Prize  for  1947.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  makinc;  a  brief  radio  criticism 
of  this  p)lay  after  its  presentation  at  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  takinij  advantage 
of  the  op)p)ortunity  offered  by  the  Theater 
Round  Table. 

This  organization  was  founded  a  short 
time  ago,  on  the  initiative  of  several  literary 
men,  to  encourage  national  dramatic  liter¬ 
ature  by  discovering  good  works  that  re¬ 
main  unperformed  through  neglect  by 
commercial  producers  and  even  by  the  art 
theaters  (subject  to  schedules  that  do  not 
always  px-rmit  them  to  include  C'hilean 
works  in  their  limited  repertory).  This 
situation  produces  discouragement  and 
sterilizes  the  talent  of  many  writers  who 
deserve  a  better  fate.  W  ith  radio  time  on 
a  Santiago  station,  the  new  organization 
Itegan  functioning. 

-After  six  months  of  existence,  it  has 
borne  fruit  in  the  formation  of  its  own 
radio  comp)any  that  is  making  known 
selected  works  of  unquestionaltle  merit, 
seven  of  which  have  been  broadcast  so  far. 
But  if  its  original  aim  was  to  encourage 
the  p)roduction  of  Ghilean  works,  its 
achievements  seem  even  more  outstanding 
in  the  influence  wielded,  not  by  the  p)res- 


cntiition  of  plays,  Init  1)\  thf  weekly 
i-ound-ial)le  proe:rani,  on  which  the  prol)- 
lems  of  the  theater  anti  news  concernint;: 
it  are  discussed,  current  plays  re\iewed, 
listeners'  comments  taken  iij),  or  a  talk 
yiven  hy  a  "iiest,  who  ma\  lx*  an  actor,  a 
critic,  or  some  visitins;  foreigner  connected 
with  the  theater.  The  threat  animation 
alxuit  the  table  is  communicated  to  the 
audience;  at  times  heated  debates  arise 
that  show  how  much  interest  such  topics 
can  arouse  in  an  atmospher**  that  was  not 
Ix'lieved  favorable  either  to  the  theater, 
which  was  thounht  to  have  Ix-en  dethroned 
by  the  movies,  or  to  C'hilean  achievements 
in  this  field,  which  were  considered  b\ 


the  public  to  lx*  non-existent  or  witht)ut 
merit. 

.\s  can  lx‘  seen,  this  problem  of  the 
theater  in  C^hile  is  Ix-intj;  favorably  re¬ 
solved:  the  proposal  made  some  years  aeo 
by  the  Stxriety  of  the  [’riends  of  .\rt  for 
the  formation  of  university  tjroups  is  now 
a  reality,  and  a  reality  that  surpasses  all 
our  hopes  of  those  distant  years.  With 
works  such  as  those  that  have  lx‘en  pre¬ 
sented  and  actors  like  those  that  have 
ap[x-ared  in  them,  with  authors  like  the 
highly  orit^inal  poet  Edmundo  de  la  Parra, 
in  e\ery  resjx'ct  the  Chilean  theater  can 
lx‘  pointed  out  anions;  those  in  the  van¬ 
guard,  and  can  lx*  compared  with  the  lx;st. 
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Cacao  Comes  Home 

The  In  ter- American  Cacao  Center  and  its  work 

GEORGE  BOWMAN 


Head,  Inter-American  Cacao  Center,  Inter- 

“A  PROPHET  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  countfN  and  this  principle  applies 
quite  often  to  plants  as  well  as  to  man. 
C’acao,  one  of  the  shinintj  ineinlx'rs  of  the 
.\merican  family  of  plants,  and  one  of  the 
most  hit^hly  esteemed  of  the  foods  found  in 
this  hemisphere  l)y  the  conquistadors,  was 
forced  to  move  to  .Africa  Ix'fore  it  could 
reach  a  peak  of  production  and  Ix'come  a 
common  food  for  e\eryone  rather  than  a 
luxury  for  the  favored  few. 

The  situation  has  changed  in  recent 
years.  Gacao  has  fallen  upon  evil  days  in 
the  countries  of  its  adoption  and  is  now 
lx*£?innins;  to  come  home.  The  Inter- 
American  C'.acao  Genter  at  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Institute  of  Tropical  .Xt^ricul- 
ture,  Turrialha,  Gosta  Rica,  is  dedicated 
to  the  promotion  and  acceleration  of  that 
repatriation,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
production  methods  so  thatcacao  will  attain 
assume  its  proper  place  as  a  leading  crop  in 
tropical  .America.  .Action  for  this  [)urpose 
was  recommended  hy  the  three  Inter- 
.American  Conferences  (m  .At^riculture,  the 
last  of  which  took  place  at  Caracas  in  194.S. 

When  the  Spanish  conquerors  entered 
Ecuador,  Golomhia,  Mexico,  and  Central 
.America,  they  found  that  cacao  was  con¬ 
sidered  so  valuable  atnont;  the  ancients 
that  it  was  called  ‘“the  focxl  of  the  iPods'’ 
and  the  In-ans  were  used  as  money.  Old 
records  and  letters  show  that  in  Gosta  Rica 
it  was  one  of  the  most  im|)ortant  sources  of 
income  for  the  .Spanish  kint?  as  early  as 
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the  16th  century.  .A  tax  was  levied  at  that 
time  on  each  tree  and  threat  efforts  were 
made  to  encourage  production,  even  though 
it  entailed  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians. 

In  later  years  the  British  in  Trinidad,  the 
Dutch  in  Dutch  Guiana,  the  Portugue.se 
in  Brazil,  and  the  independent  A’ene- 
zuelans  planted  cacao  trees  in  rather  large 
numbers  and  the  Ix'ans  Ixcame  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  income.  In  C'entral 
.America  bananas  and  coffee  pushed  cacao 
from  first  place,  but  it  maintained  its 
importance  in  Ecuador,  Trinidad,  and 
A'enezuela.  Inroads  by  plant  disease, 
however,  in  Ecuador,  Dutch  Guiana,  and 
Trinidad,  and  the  coml)ination  of  such 
disease  and  oil  riches  in  A'enezuela  made 
the  cultivation  of  cacao  more  and  more 
difficult.  But  Ix'fore  the  resulting  scarcity 
could  reach  the  proportions  necessary  to 
promote  intensi\e  study  in  control  of  the 
disease,  pnxluction  on  the  .African  West 
Goast  increased  so  rapidly  that  world 
su|)plies  Ixxame  larger  rather  than  smaller. 

Gacao  was  intnxluced  by  the  Portuguese 
into  Sao  I  hoine,  an  island  off  the  west 
coast  of  .Africa,  early  in  the  19th  century, 
and  during  the  first  part  of  this  century 
the  British  took  it  from  Sao  I  hoir.e  to 
the  (fold  Goast.  With  the  extensive 
area  of  suitable  soil  in  this  colony  and  the 
large  population  found  there,  cacao  farm¬ 
ing  immediately  Ix'came  very  popular 
and  pnxluction  increased  at  a  rate  that 
•.vould  have  In'en  alarming  had  it  not  been 
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for  the  rapid  reduction  in  supplies  comina; 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Unlike 
rul)lK‘r  and  cinchona,  the  other  famous 
emisjres  from  the  .\mericas,  cacao  was 
never  a  plantation  crop  and  was  never 
intensively  studied.  Large  plantations  did 
exist  in  the  early  days  in  Ecuador  and 
Wnezuela  hut  these  were  extensive  culti¬ 
vations  managed  for  absentee  owners  and 
amounted  actually  to  large  collections  of 
peasant  farms. 

Since  cacao  remained  in  the  province  of 
the  small  grower  and  since  its  world  pro¬ 
duction  remained  at  a  high  level,  it  was 
never  subjected  to  the  careful  research  that 
has  so  markedly  improved  rubber,  cin¬ 
chona,  sugar  cane,  and  other  great  world 
crops.  .African  production  rose  so  rapidly 
and  so  high  that  the  price  remained  low — 
t<K)  low  to  Ik?  of  interest  to  the  large  planta¬ 
tion  owner.  During  the  doldrums  of  the 
’30's,  the  cacao  price  fell  so  much,  not 
only  in  actual  money,  but  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  other  products,  that  many 


farms  in  the  .Americas  were  abandoned, 
even  though  disease  had  not  made  any 
considerable  inroad. 

During  W’orld  War  II  cacao  became 
scarce  in  the  L'nited  States  and  in  Europe 
because  of  the  extreme  difhculties  in  ship¬ 
ping  from  the  great  source  of  supply  in 
West  .Africa.  Chocolate  lx*came  almost  a 
luxury  item,  although  more  and  more  it 
was  becoming  recognized  as  a  valuable 
source  of  quick  energy.  .At  the  end  of  the 
war,  shipping  returned  to  normal,  trade 
and  price  controls  were  lifted,  and  cacao 
again  began  to  roll  into  the  United  States 
and  other  world  markets.  However,  it 
soon  became  alarmingly  apparent  that  the 
expected  increase  in  supplies  was  not  to 
be  realized.  Higher  and  higher  prices 
brought  out  supplies  from  old  and  half- 
abandoned  plantations  but  these  could  not 
compensate  for  the  steady  decline  in  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  big  West  .African  source. 
.A  very  serious  complex  of  virus  diseases 
called  “the  swollen  shoot”  had,  during  the 
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I.OOKINC;  .AT  BF.n  OF  C.ACAO  SFFDFING.S 

N’iiu-  students  from  seven  eaeao-i»rowintt  countries  are  busy  at  the  Inter-.Xmerican  C’acao  C'enter  learning 
^(H>d  methods  «)f  cacao  production. 
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A  FRUITING  CAC:A0  TREE 

AlthoiHjh  only  two  years  old, 
a  cacao  cuttint;  rooted  at  Tiir- 
rialba  has  beuun  to  bear. 


war  years,  reduced  the  .\frican  potential 
so  seriously  that  the  ctjinparatively  small 
increases  from  the  .Americas  could  not  fill 
the  void. 

Arnont;  all  the  world's  larger  pnxliicers 
only  Brazil  evirjenced  any  encourat^intr 
increase  in  cacatj  e.xportation.  Durint' 
1645  46  and  164’’.  the  sttxks  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  United  .States  and  fireat 
Britain  dwindled  at  a  rate  that  caused  a 
near-panic  amtmK  the  manufacturers. 
Instead  <>{  the  usual  twt-K e-month  hacklo” 
of  Beans  <m  hand,  their  warehouses  at 
limes  cftntained  tmly  enouyh  cacao  to 
op'-rat'-  their  plants  fijr  two  or  three  weeks. 

In  1646  the  Inter-.\mericari  Ixonrjtnic 
and  Sfxial  Ciouncil.  which  m»»-ls  at  the 
Ban  .Arnerican  U'nion  in  Washini'lcjn, 
r'  f  c/.'nized  the  gravity  ol  the  situation,  atid 
f  r'-at'-fl  a  S[>ef  ial  ('.iuni/  f  xjintnissiriii.  (  )f\ 
.Aut'ust  5,  1647  the  f^ouiif  il  a[jproved  a 
rer  fjfnmendatiori  of  this  ccanmission  tr>  ih»- 
'•ff»  f  t  that  a  “  lerlinifal  f  Committe  e-  »j|  »-x- 
[x  rts  .  .  ."  lx-  formed,  tfiis  fiominittee  to 
inc  luf!<-  representation  from  »  ar  h  Ainr-rir  an 
ffiuntr.  fiavint'  a  direct  interest  in  r  ar  ao, 
fr'xn  tfje  Ban  Amerirari  f  riion,  tfie  Int»r- 
.Arrt'  ri'  an  I tistjtute  (,f  Aerir  ul total  Sr  ienr  »'s, 


and  the  American  Uocoa  Research  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  he  Committee’s  function  was  to 
Brintc  short-  and  lonic-time  investinations 
to  fruition  ihrounh  cooix'rative  use  of  re¬ 
sources  availahle  in  ail  the  Bodies  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  sutcicested  that  the  lech- 
nical  Ctmimillee  hold  a  meetinic  at  the 
Inler-.Ainerican  Institute  of  At>ricultural 
.Sr  iences  '  at  l  urriallra  in  SeptemBer  1641’ 
to  consider  a  plan  of  work  for  the  lulure. 
I  erms  rrf  reference  for  such  a  meetintc  were 
also  sumcesteri. 

Breliminary  tc)  thr*  recommendation  of 
.Aiufust  5,  1647,  the  S|)ecial  Cacao  Ctuu- 
mission  called  a  meetinic  in  Washington  on 
June  .5,  1647.  At  that  lime  lechnir  al  stall 
meniBers  of  cacao  prot’iams  in  Bia/il, 
l,r  iiador,  and  V  enezuela,  and  of  the  Inler- 
•Atnerir  an  Institute  of  Amicullural  Sciener  s 
and  lhr‘(!(K  t)a  Rr-searr  h  Committee  (tlThe 
Anierir  an  Crx oa  and  (‘.horolale  Manufar  - 
liirers  ronsulteri  with  the  ( lommission. 
A  sit'nifirant  development  dmint;  this 
mr  r-iint;  was  an  announr cmenl  By  the  ( .o- 
t  oa  Researr  h  Commillee  that  it  was  |ur‘- 
pair  rl  |f>  assist  finaiir  ialiy  in  the  ilevelop- 

*  / //M  Itnhiiilr  t\  ftu  nlfmnl  niht-.Xiiifiumi  //Wr;- 
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nuMit  of  cacao  research  and  educational 
facilities  at  the  Inter-American  Institute 
of  Atjricultural  Sciences. 

riie  meetinc;  to  consider  a  plan  of  work 
for  the  Technical  C'.ommittee  Mas  held  in 
rurriall)a  hetMeen  SepteinlK*r  30  and 
OcIoIht  4,  1947.  During  this  ineetins;, 
Mhich  Mas  in  fact  the  first  inter-.\merican 
conference  on  cacao,  a  major  portion  of 
the  technical  men  Morkine;  on  cacao  in 
the  Americas  decided  on  the  plan  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  linal  report. 

I’o  summarize  very  l)riefl\ ,  it  Mas  aij;reed 
to  form  a  technical  committee  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  research  Mork  on  cacao  in  all  the 
interested  memlKM"  countries  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Cacao  ('.enter  in  the  lnter-.\merican 
Institute  of  .\tfricultural  Sciences  for  in- 
st’stit^ation  of  prol)lems  comnu)n  to  all 
concerning  cultural  metluKls,  disease  con¬ 
trol,  and  processing  procedures.  Further- 
inony  the  Center  would  train  students 
fr»)m  all  tlu*  produciiiju;  countries  in  the 
application  of  the  results  of  these  iti\esti- 
ifations  as  mcII  as  in  methods  of  attacking; 
ad<lilional  problems  in  their  oMn  countries. 

The  Institute  at  Furrialba  Mas  in  an 
extrenu'K  fortunate  situation  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  Cent«M',  sinc«'  Costa  Kica 
is  one  of  the  feu  areas  in  the  Morld  not 


immediately  threatened  by  the  more 
.serious  cacao  diseases,  and  since  it  con¬ 
tains  extensive  plantings  of  cacao  that  are 
a  mixture  of  all  the  major  genetic  strains 
in  the  Morld.  The  old  seedling  plantations 
in  Costa  Rica  and  the  neighboring  areas 
of  Panama  contain  12  to  15  million  trees 
among  which  are  found  practically  all  the 
\ariations  Mhich  could  Ik'  expected  from 
long-continued  crossing  and  recrossing  of 
all  the  original  genetic  types. 

I’his  Cacao  CViiter,  noM-  in  operation,  is 
utilizing  the  facilities  in  Turrialba  for 
laboratory  and  library  inxestigation.  as 
Mell  tts  a  100-acre  loMland  cacao  farm 
made  available  by  the  I  nited  Fruit  (\)m- 
pany.  Nine  students  from  se\en  countries 
are  noM  in  attendance  and  are  learning  as 
rapidly  as  could  Ik*  expected  the  methiKls 
t)f  producing  more  and  better  cacao  at  the 
loMest  jjossible  cost.  Fhese  students  are 
specializing  in  all  phases  of  cacao-growing 
rather  than  in  one  science  that  might  Ih' 
a|)plietl  to  cacao  as  mcII  as  other  crops. 
I  hey  are  learning  practical  methixls  of 
selection,  \egetative  propagation,  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  old  farms,  and  establishment  of 
tieM  farms.  .Some  work  has  alreativ  In'en 
done,  aiui  more  is  in  prospect,  on  imprm  eil 
methotls  of  processing  the  beans  so  as  to 
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put  on  the  market  a  more  uniform  and 
more  desiralile  product. 

Additional  students  are  expected  in 
Octolx*r  1948  and  in  January  1949  and  it 
is  expected  that  very  soon  a  nurnlKM'  of 
these  yountj  scientists  will  Ik*  assisting;  the 
overworked  l)ut  enthusiastic  cacao  investi- 
g;ators  who  are  now  so  pitifully  scarce  in 
Latin  .\merica. 

The  Inter-American  C'acao  Center  is 
exjK'Cted  to  Ik*  of  considerable  value  in 


assisting;  the  rebuilding;  of  the  cacao  indus¬ 
try  of  the  Americas,  but  it  can  Ik*  and 
should  Ik*  of  still  g;rcater  value  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  practical  possibilities  of  inter- 
American  cooperation  in  ag;ricultural  re¬ 
search.  C'acao  is  only  one  of  the  crops 
that  will  profit  inestimably  from  the  inten¬ 
sive  and  coordinated  research  that  is  made 
possible  when  the  weig;ht  of  international 
coo|x*ration  is  brought  to  liear  on  a  single 
problem  common  to  all. 


A  CACAO  POD  .\ND  BE.WS 

The  variety  Koverns  the  color  anti  size  of  a  cacao  [xjd,  which  may  be  crimson, 
yellow,  purplish,  or  brown,  and  from  5'->  to  nearly  9  inches  loni?.  The  pod  must  be  cut 
to  free  the  beans,  the  raw  material  of  cocoa  and  chtx'olate. 


Ancient  Mexican  Design 


A  REMARKABi.E  Collection  of  Mexican 
l)lock  patterns  has  been  slathered  by  Jors;e 
Enciso  and  pul)lished  in  his  book  Sellos  de 
Antigua  Mexico  (Mexico  City,  1947).  “The 
basic  artistic  quality  of  a  stamp  lies  in  its 
perfect  balance,”  .says  the  author,  and 
il(x*s  on  to  prove  his  statement  by  pa^es 
of  strikins;  illustrations. 

The  Indians,  especially  the  Olmecs, 
leotihuacanans,  Totonacs,  and  Xahuas, 
used  these  stamps  Ix'fore  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quest  to  decorate  pottery,  cloth,  paper, 
and  e\en  the  human  skin,  and  they  were 
employed  to  some  extent  in  colonial  times, 
rite  stamps  were  stenerally  made  of  baked 
clay,  although  other  materials,  such  as 
stone,  copper,  and  l)one  were  occasionally 
used.  In  ancient  Mexico,  the  oldest  clay 
stamps  were  hand-modeled,  but  increas- 
ini?  demand  later  led  to  a  mass  production 
method  of  baking  them  in  molds.  The 
stamps  had  different  shapes  according  to 
their  use:  flat  and  cylindrical  forms  for  flat 
surfaces,  concave  forms  for  convex  surfaces, 
and  vice  versa.  In  decorating  pottery,  the 
stamp  was  frequently  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  vessel  while  the  clay  was  still  soft, 
the  result  lx*ing  a  decoration  in  relief. 
This  technique  is  still  used  on  pottery  from 
San  .\nt6n  in  Caiernavaca. 

The  Indians  employed  a  variety  of  vege¬ 
table  and  mineral  dyes  for  stamping  de¬ 
signs.  Black  was  extracted  from  pine  char¬ 
coal  or  black  soil;  white  from  chalk  and 
gypsum;  yellow  soil,  the  sap  of  the  arge- 
mone,  and  a  parasite  of  certain  tropical 
trees  provided  shades  of  yellow;  red  was 
made  from  cochineal  and  the  sap  of  ‘"the 
tree  of  bhxxl”;  and  blue  was  obtained  from 
indigo. 

Sehor  Enciso's  valuable  luxtk  contains 
repnxluctions  of  about  600  ancient  stamps. 


most  of  them  taken  from  private  collec¬ 
tions.  Classified  according  to  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  the  stamps  are  divided  into  several 
difl'erent  types:  geometric  patterns;  de¬ 
signs  representing  various  plants,  flowers, 
birds  and  beasts,  or  the  human  figure; 
conventionalized  naturalistic  motifs;  and 
patterns  of  a  fantastic  character  “using  the 
former  elements,  symbolic,  ceremonial,  or 
artificial  figures,  taken  from  other  native 
crafts,  rites,  or  customs.”  The  birds  and 
animals  depicted  in  certain  of  the  designs 
are  so  realistic  and  so  accurate  in  their 
detail  that  they  can  easily  be  identified. 

The  author  explains  that  since  stamps 
were  used  as  articles  of  trade,  the  places 
where  they  are  found  today  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  those  of  their  geographic  origin. 
Stamps  have  been  discovered  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan,  .\rizona.  New 
Mexico,  and  Florida.  In  Mexico,  they  are 
found  principally  on  the  high  central 
plateau,  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  and  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  are,  however, 
scarce  in  the  Pacific  lowlands,  on  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  on  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  and  in  southern  Mexico. 
Stamps  have  also  been  found  in  the  .Antil¬ 
les;  in  Puerto  Rico,  among  the  Taino 
Indians;  in  the  Central  .American  coun¬ 
tries;  in  Colombia,  to  the  west  of  the 
Cauca  River,  among  the  Quimbaya 
Indians;  and  in  Ecuador,  Brazil,  and  Peru 
as  well. 

By  Seiior  Enciso's  kind  permission,  the 
Bui.i.etin  is  privileged  to  print  this  l)rief 
summary  of  the  introduction  to  his  book 
and  reproduce  a  few  of  his  drawings, 
which  are  “a  revelation  of  beauty  inherited 
from  ancient  Mexico”  and  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  designers  of  textiles  and 
other  materials. 
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Suc  h  dc^siijns  were-  common  in  the  olclc'st  Mexican  stamps,  presumably  because  they  were-  easily  made. 
At  the  top  of  pai;e:  A  cylindrical  sc-al,  now  in  the  National  Museum.  Lower  left:  I'lat  blcK'k  showinu 
stepped  fret  ccjmbined  with  spiral.  This  d<-sii;n  may  have  evolved  from  a  naturalistic  one.  It  was 
originally  used  on  ijourds.  Lower  rinht:  Another  Hat  bhxk. 
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NATURALISTIC  DESIGNS 

Whatever  caught  the  eye  of  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Mexico  could  be  turned  to  artistic  use, 
in  either  representative  or  stylized  form.  .\t  least 
two  of  these  illustrations  need  no  explanation. 
.Alxive  is  a  pattern  of  growing  leaves  and  below 
are  designs  originating  from  the  cross-section  of  a 
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MAN  AM)  ANIMALS 

The  monkey  is  from  Tabasco;  the  man  with 
the  parrot  on  his  wrist  from  Oaxaca;  the  heron 
from  Mexico;  the  fish  from  Tabasco;  and  the 
skunk  from  Mexico. 


The  Cbai 

Brazilian-United  States  cooperation  in  industrial  education 

ROBERT  KING  HALL 


Brazil,  a  country  whose  industrialization 
is  proceeding  with  amazing  rapidity  (by  the 
end  of  1947  production  was  estimated  at 
nearly  52,500,000,000,  as  compared  with 
about  5650.000,000  in  1940),  has  found  in 
recent  years  that  its  most  serious  industrial 
problem  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  personnel. 
There  are  still  not  enough  trained  execu- 
ti\es.  technicians,  and  specialists,  but  l)y 
means  of  great  emphasis  on  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  the  country  has  come  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  crisis  in  other  classes 
of  personnel.  In  large  measure  this  prog¬ 
ress  is  owing  to  the  work  of  two  essentially 
autonomous,  though  oflicially  recognized, 
agencies — the  notable  Serviijo  Xacional  de 
.Aprendizagem  Industrial  or  Senai  (Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  .Apprenticeship  Service), 
which  was  descril)ed  in  the  Septemljer  1948 
numl)er  of  the  Bulletin,  and  the  Gomis- 
sao  Brasileiro-.Americana  de  Educacao 
Industrial,  or  Cbai. 

.Afxjut  50,000  students  are  now  enrolled 
in  138  federal,  state,  or  private  industrial 
schools,  and  it  was  to  fill  the  demand  for 
skilled  teachers  and  administrators  for 
these  schools  that  C^bai  was  created  in 
January  1946.  It  is  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
tractual  agreement  l)etween  the  Inter- 
.American  Educational  Foundation,  Inc. 
(an  offshoot  of  the  demol>ilized  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-.American  .Affairs, 
and  now  the  Education  Division  of  the 
Institute  of  Inter-.American  .Affairs),  and 
the  Brazilian  .Ministry  of  Education.  'Fo 
finance  the  venture,  the  Brazilian  Ciovern- 
riient  made  an  initial  grant  of  S750,0(K)  and 
the  Foundation  anvr  S25f).f)Ob  for  the  two 


and  one-half  year  [ieriod  from  January  1, 
1946,  to  June  30,  1948.  (.An  extension 
agreement  to  provide  continued  coopera¬ 
tion  in  this  program  is  under  negotiation.) 

It  should  l)e  noted  that  during  the  period 
mentioned  the  official  budget  for  industrial 
education  was  approximately  $5,135,000. 

The  agreement  called  for  these  specific 
activities:  the  development  of  a  training 
program  for  teachers  and  administrators, 
the  study  and  revision  of  the  program  of 
industrial  education;  the  preparation  of 
teaching  materials;  the  development  of  a 
suitable  technical  literature  by  translation 
and  the  creation  of  liljraries;  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  shop  organization;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  safety  program;  the  development 
of  an  administrative  and  supervisory  pro¬ 
gram  for  industrial  schools;  the  study  of 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  industrial 
teachers  and  administrators;  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  guidance  program  for  in¬ 
dustrial  schools.  The  relative  budgetary 
commitments  for  the  various  elements  of 
this  program  are  indicative  of  the  weight¬ 
ing  given  each  item;  teacher  training  re¬ 
ceived  50  percent;  preparation  of  teaching 
materials,  17  percent;  general  administra¬ 
tive  overhead  of  the  Cbai  program  took 
approximately  18  |H“rcent;  gifts  of  books 
and  equipment  to  the  participating  schools 
accounted  for  a  little  less  than  7  |K-rcent; 
and  all  other  items  combined  received  but 
8  percent  of  the  budget.  Obviously  there 
have  Ix-en  two  ser\  ices  on  which  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Cbai  must  stand  or  fall;  teacher 
training  and  the  preparation  of  teaching 
materials. 
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ORCANIZ.VnON  CHART  OF  BRAZILIAN  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


riu'  |)n)i>:rain  ol  tfaclirr  training  dcvcl- 
oprcl  aloni^  iwt)  main  linos:  in-service 
training  in  Brazil  for  directors  of  industrial 
schools  and  a  selected  ninnher  of  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  a  period  of  intensive  gratluate 
study  of  industrial  educatit)n  in  the  United 
States  for  the  directors  of  the  national  in¬ 
dustrial  schools  and  a  still  smaller  group 
ol  selected  teachers. 

I  he  first  part  of  this  jiroijram  was  ac- 
com|)lished  hy  three  distinct  projects.  In 
one  of  these,  27  directors  of  industrial 


.schools  and  fi\e  professors  of  specialized 
technical  subjects  were  called  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  January  1947  for  a  five-week 
workshop  and  conference,  known  as  the 
Second  Meeting  of  the  Directors  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Education,  to  dilferentiate  it  from 
the  meeting  con\ened  in  1943  by  the  then 
Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  Gustavo  Capa- 
nema.  During  this  conference  a  series  ol 
administrative  and  policy  questions  was 
discus.sed  with  leading  professors  and  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  from  both  Brazil  and  the 


INSTRUCTORS  FROM  BRAZILIAN  TRADE  SCHOOLS  ARRI\’E  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FOR  A  YEAR'S  STUDY 


United  States,  .\mone:  the  topics  on  the 
agenda  were  such  items  as  teachinc  meth¬ 
ods,  joh  analysis,  work  opportunities, 
selection  of  candidates  for  industrial 
courses,  problems  of  matriculation  and 
attendance,  school  finances,  and  the  use 
of  instructional  films.  In  addition  to  the 
conference,  the  directors  participated  in  a 
practical  workshop  in  industrial  education 
held  in  the  National  Industrial  School  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  visited  various  factories 
and  industrial  plants. 

The  second  project  consisted  of  a  four- 
month  course  tjiven  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1947  for  43  selected  professors  of  technical 
subjects  in  the  industrial  schcxtls.  1  his 
course  was  es.sentially  a  preparation  for 
additional  study  in  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  was  composed  mainly  of  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  spoken  Enttlish,  a  survey 
of  Brazilian  and  .American  industrial-edu¬ 
cation  practices,  orientation  for  student 


life  in  the  United  .States,  and  some  prac¬ 
tical  work  in  the  shops  of  the  National 
Industrial  School. 

The  final  project,  currently  under  way. 
is  a  series  of  regional  in-service  trainina; 
courses  for  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  industrial  schools,  on  such  subjects  as 
the  objectives  and  organization  of  indus¬ 
trial  education,  applied  psychology  in  in¬ 
dustrial  education,  methods  of  industiial 
education,  and  so  on.  In  .‘\ue;ust  1947  the 
first  of  these  rettional  courses  were  started 
in  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  Recife. 

The  other  part  of  the  teacher-trainiiiEj 
program — that  of  ^ivina;  advanced  foreiun 
training  to  a  selected  airoup  of  directors 
and  professors  was  accomplished  by  send- 
inij  three  a;roups  to  the  United  States. 
The  directors  of  the  national  industrial 
schools  were  sent  in  two  ifroups  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  .State  Uolleste  to  attend  a  l.S-week 
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course-  the  first  ^roup  of  ten  l)ejs;inning 
their  work  in  Septemlter  1947,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  group  of  eleven  going  in  January  1948. 
In  addition  to  these,  37  professors  and  six 
technicians  were  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  a  year's  study  during  1947. 

There  can  Ite  no  doubt  altout  the  \alue 
of  this  training.  The  directors  who  ha\e 
returned  showed  an  almost  missionary 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  to  plunge  into  the 
problems  of  their  schools.  No  student  of 
Brazilian  education  can  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  tremendous  eflect  upon  the 
svstem  created  by  the  return  to  Brazil  of 
a  mere  handful  of  educators  trained  in  the 
L’nited  States — they  have  .served  as  yeast 
in  the  loaf.  But  there  can  be  some  doubt 
on  two  grounds:  .\re  the  benefits  of  this 
study  in  the  United  States  sufficient  to 
justify  the  expense,  running  as  it  does  to 
consideraltK  o\er  one-third  of  the  total 
budget?  .\nd,  if  the  program  of  foreign 
training  is  justified,  were  the  participants 
properly  chosen  and  adequately  prepared 
to  Itenefit  from  their  experience? 

rite  second  major  ser\  ice  of  C'b.m  has 
been  the  preparation  of  suitable  teaching 
materials  in  the  field  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion.  This  part  of  the  program  has  been 
chiefly  one  of  translation  and  repultlica- 
tion.  Ub.m  has  acquired  the  rights  to 
translate  and  republish  in  Portuguese,  for 
official  distribution  but  not  for  sale,  a 
numl)er  of  standard  .American  works  on 
industrial  education,  such  as  Methods  of 
Teaching  Industrial  Subjects,  a  monograph 
l)y  Elroy  W.  Bollinger  and  Helen  Living¬ 
stone:  Shof)  Organization  and  Manat’ement, 
l)\  (i.  (J.  Weaver,  .S.  Grant  Cktrner.  and 
.\dolf  Panitz:  and  Occupational  Instruction, 


by  Elroy  \V.  Bollinger  and  Gilljert 
Weaver.  To  date  twelve  such  transla¬ 
tions  have  been  completed  and  some  dozen 
are  Iteing  specifically  prepared  for  the 
use  of  Cb.ai  by  Brazilian  professors  and 
members  of  the  .American  mission.  In 
addition  to  these  publications  Cb.m  has 
issued  a  monthly  Bulletin  especially  for  the 
directors  and  professors  of  industrial 
schools,  and  has  prepared  and  distrilnited 
texts  in  mathematics  and  Portuguese  for 
schools  on  various  levels. 

Only  a  word  need  be  said  altout  the 
technical  difficulties  of  preparing  these 
translations.  For  many  technical  words 
in  English  there  exist  no  Portuguese 
equixalents,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
coin  phrases  and  then  standardize  the 
vocabulary.  In  actual  practice  the  trans¬ 
lations  went  through  five  editorial  pro¬ 
cesses  before  the  translated  versions  could 
l)e  considered  accurate  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  publication.  For  reasons  of  con¬ 
venience  and  because  official  rights  were 
readily  available,  the  books  so  far  u.sed 
have  been  taken  from  the  list  of  titles  used 
by  the  .Armed  Forces  Institute  during  the 
Second  World  War  for  education  of 
.American  troops.  The  members  of  the 
.American  mission  selected  those  books 
that  appeared  to  them  to  l)e  particularly 
applicable  to  the  Brazilian  scene.  The 
problems  of  royalties  and  private  sales 
have  thus  far  Iteen  avoided. 

Cb.m,  an  instance  of  United  States- 
Brazilian  cooperation  in  the  educational 
field,  is  l)y  its  nature  also  a  contribution 
to  the  economic  cooperation  that  the 
American  repultlics  are  now  striving  to 
advance. 


Schools  of  Social  Work  in  Latin  America 


ROBERT  C.  JONES 

Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Information,  Pan  American  Union 


There  can  l)e  said  to  lie  approximately 
fifty  schools  of  social  work  at  present  in 
Latin  America,  if  all  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  laying  claim  to  Ije  training  centers  for 
social  workers  are  counted.  Considerable 
differences  exist  among  them,  however, 
and  their  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation  vary  widely.  Some  are  not 
really  schools  of  social  work  in  the  strictest 
sense,  but  rather  are  engaged  in  training 
{jersonnel  such  as  probation  officers, 
visiting  teachers,  and  physical  and  mental 
health  visitors  who  perform  serv  ices  sup¬ 
plementary  but  not  identical  with  those 
that  social  workers  perform. 

Background  of  the  schools 

The  first  school  of  social  work  in  Latin 
.America  was  established  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
in  1925.  By  1930  two  additional  ones  had 
lieen  founded — another  in  Chile  and  one 
in  .Argentina.  By  the  end  of  1940  a  total 
of  twenty-one  existed.  .Approximately 
thirty  new  schools  have  l)een  founded  since 
that  time.  Of  the  fifty-one  schools  in 
operation  at  the  l)cginning  of  1948  more 
than  half  were  in  the  three  southernmost 
countries--eleven  in  .Argentina,  fifteen 
in  Brazil,  and  seven  in  C^hile.  Three  were 
in  Colombia,  two  each  in  Ecuador  and 
A’enezuela,  and  one  in  each  of  the  other 
South  .American  nations  Uruguay,  Par¬ 
aguay,  Bolivia  and  Peru.  There  were  two 
schcKjls  in  Cxmtral  .America;  one  each  in 
Panama  and  C^osta  Rica.  Mexico  had 
four  and  Catlja  one. 

.A  majority  of  the  students  are  women; 
many  (jf  the  schools  restrict  attendance  to 
the  feminine  s(;x.  .Although  an  increasing 


numljcr  of  men  are  entering  the  profession, 
salaries  are  not  such  as  to  attract  them. 
This  fact  has  unquestionably  had  consid¬ 
erable  influence  upon  the  school  programs. 

.As  is  the  case  with  other  Latin  .American 
professional  schools,  the  schools  of  social 
work  are  for  the  most  part  located  in  the 
larger  urban  centers.  .A  majority  of  the 
students  also  come  from  the  cities,  al¬ 
though  an  increasing  number  are  entering 
from  the  agricultural  areas  and  more 
attention  in  the  preparation  of  workers  is 
lieing  given  to  the  problems  of  rural  life 
and  of  isolated  districts. 

In  attempting  to  formulate  some  general¬ 
izations  regarding  social  work  education, 
the  individuality  of  each  school  should  not 
l)e  forgotten.  A  more  detailed  study  would 
clearly  reveal  the  factors  which  differen¬ 
tiate  them.  It  is  also  certain  that  as  their 
work  becomes  iK'tter  known,  its  import¬ 
ance  will  l)e  seen  to  be  much  greater  than 
is  usually  recognized.  I’here  is  no  cpies- 
tion  but  that  the  schools  are  coming  to 
possess  an  increasing  amount  of  influence 
and  that  their  graduates  are  making  an 
ever  greater  contribution  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  social  services. 

The  breaking  up  and  mechanization  of 
big  landed  estates  with  the  accompanying 
displacement  of  workers,  the  development 
of  industries  and  foreign  trade,  and  the 
resultant  concentration  of  population  in 
urban  areas  in  various  Latin  .American 
countries  have  created  individual,  group, 
and  community  serial  problems  which 
n'quire  s|x-cialized  technical  attention. 
'I  he  new  stresses  to  which  the  family  as  a 
scK'ial  institution  is  iK-ing  subjected  also 


SOCIAL  SER\  ICE  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
This  school,  founded  in  1925,  is  the  oldest 

make  it  imperative  that  family  life  he 
strengthened.  Furthermore,  social  scien¬ 
tists  are  hecomine;  desirous  of  applying 
their  newly  developing  knowledge  to  the 
solution  of  practical  problems.  Schools 
of  social  work  in  the  Unied  States  and  in 
Furope  also  furnished  a  pattern  for  the 
training  of  social  workers. 

As  early  as  1924,  the  First  International 
(U)nference  on  Social  Economy,  held  in 
Buenos  .\ires,  ga\e  recognition  to  the  need 
for  trained  practitioners  in  the  social  field  by 
recommending  that  social  work  or  applied 
sociology  be  given  a  professional  status 
equal  to  that  of  medicine,  law,  and  en¬ 
gineering  and  suggesting  that  universities 
estal)lish  schools  to  train  personnel  in  that 
field.  Similar  statements  were  made  at  a 
nuinlxM'  of  snbsecjuent  international  meet¬ 
ings. 

During  the  more  than  twenty  years 
which  have  passed  since  the  first  school  of 
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f  all  51  Latin  American  schools  of  the  kind. 

social  work  in  Latin  America  was  founded, 
academic  standards  have  been  gradually 
raised  and  the  need  of  more  adequate 
preparation  and  training  for  social  workers 
has  been  increasingly  recognized. 

Well  over  half  of  the  schools  were  opened 
as  independent  institutions,  under  the 
auspices  of  some  religious  society  or  private 
organization,  although  frequently  with 
some  governmental  subsidy.  An  increas¬ 
ing  number  are  afliliating  with  or  are  being 
initially  founded  as  an  integral  part  of 
larger  educational  institutions.  As  far  as 
it  is  known,  however,  no  school  of  social 
work  has  as  yet  been  established  in  Latin 
.America  which  has  full  university  status 
ct)mparable  to  that  of  the  older  professions. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  schools  con¬ 
nected  with  universities  are  dependent  on 
a  larger  tlepartment  such  as  medicine,  law, 
education,  or  social  .science.  Fhese  usually 
strongly  influence  the  social  work  curricu- 
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lum.  This  situation,  in  general,  reflects 
the  current  lack  of  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  social  work  and  a  similar 
failure  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishinG^  higher  standards  of  performance. 

Courses  of  study  and  training 

Professional  schools  in  Latin  America 
usually  do  not  require  previous  preliminary 
study  on  a  university  level.  Schools  of 
social  work  are  no  exception  in  this  respect, 
and  their  requirements  for  admission  are 
sometimes  even  lower.  The  course  of 
study,  however,  is  in  large  part  technical 
in  character  rather  than  of  a  general 
cultural  nature.  It  is  usually  three  years 
in  length,  but  some  of  the  schools  demand 
four  and  even  five  years  of  study  l)efore 
graduation. 

.\lthough  the  various  special  fields  which 
have  developed  in  social  work  in  such 
countries  as  the  United  States  (as  for  ex¬ 
ample  administration,  case  work,  commu¬ 


nity  organization,  group  work,  and  re-  ; 
search)  are  generally  known  in  Latin 
.\merica.  efforts  have  usually  lK“en  made 
to  utilize  a  combination  of  these  techniques 
in  the  training  of  general  practitioners 
rather  than  to  try  to  develop  a  variety  of 
specializations.  The  value  of  social  work 
techniques  and  points  of  view  has  also  been  j 
recognized  by  a  variety  of  professions,  the 
memix'rs  of  which  are  engaged  in  serving 
the  less  privileged  masses  of  the  peojile.  ' 
For  example,  nutritionists,  public  health 
officers,  labor  inspectors,  lilirarians.  priests, 
and  visiting  teachers  have  been  found  to 
benefit  from  some  knowledge  of  the  social 
work  field,  and  efforts  have  been  put  forth 
to  make  such  instruction  available  to  them  i 
either  in  the  schools  of  social  work  or  in 
their  own  centers  of  training  through  ex¬ 
tension  courses  or  special  lectures.  These 
are  usually  devoid  of  an\  pretense  of  mak¬ 
ing  finished  social  workers.  This  prolilem 
of  the  relationship  of  social  work  to  other  i 
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students  from  the  school  connected  with  the  I’niversity  of  Habana  is  starting  for  practical  work  outside 

the  city. 


prulcssions  deserves  further  attention. 

Tp  to  the  present  time  the  educational 
proirrams  of  the  .schools  of  social  work  in 
Latin  America  have  larutely  followed  tra¬ 
ditional  patterns  of  social  work  training; 
de\eloped  in  the  L’nited  States  and  in 
Fairope.  In  a  few  cases,  notaltle  prog;res.s 
has  In'en  made  in  rationally  planning;  a 
cuniculum  which  is,  in  part  at  least,  pre¬ 
paring;  workers  to  understand  and  help 
meet  what  ha\e  l)een  shown  to  he  otit- 
sianding  social  needs.  Ke.search  of  v  arious 
kinds  has  l)een  encourag:ed.  and  tidminis- 
trative  studies  of  services  and  institutions 
have  l)een  promoted  with  a  view  to  analys¬ 
ing  their  ellectiveness  and  l)ringing  about 
improvements.  In  certain  cases  close  rela¬ 
tionships  have  been  established  between 
the  schools  and  agencies  such  as  census 


bureaus  and  statistical  oflices.  Social 
workers  and  social  scientists  have  rather 
consistently  worked  together. 

Most  of  the  schools  demand  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  short  research  project  as  one  of 
the  requirements  for  graduation.  These 
surveys  or  investigations,  although  in 
general  rather  elementary  in  character, 
constitute  an  important  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  social  conditions  and  .social 
programs  and  form  a  praiseworthy  con- 
tribution  to  social  work  literature. 
numl)er  of  the  schools  have  estal)lished 
reviews  which  pul)lish  these  studies  and 
hel|)  to  meet  the  need  for  knowletlge 
regarding  social  work  theory  and  activities. 

St)cial  work  practice  under  supervision 
for  students  is  t)nlv  in  the  iH’ginning  stage. 
.\lthough  some  experimentation  has  l)een 
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carried  out  in  this  connection,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  this  aspect  of  train¬ 
ing  is  still  underdeveloped  and  little  has 
been  done  as  yet  to  perfect  or  standardize 
it.  One  of  its  major  defects  has  been  the 
lack  of  adequate  oversight. 

The  existence  of  mass  need  in  many  of 
the  countries,  combined  with  a  general 
scarcity  of  technically  prepared  personnel 
in  practically  all  fields,  has  had  considera¬ 
ble  influence  on  the  way  social  work 
training  has  developed  and  on  the  kinds 
of  demands  Ijeing  made  for  social  workers. 
Because  of  this  shortage  of  trained  people, 
the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  social  work 
have  Ijeen  wanted  in  a  wide  variety  of 
fields.  Many  of  them  have,  for  example, 
lx*en  employed  in  social  insurance  systems 
and  health  and  nutritional  programs. 
The  limited  opportunities  in  many  areas 
for  even  elementary  instruction  for  large 
portions  of  the  population  has  also  given 
importance  to  the  educational  function  of 
social  workers  in  what  is  coming  to  be 


known  as  fundamental  education.  The 
practical  aspiects  of  health  and  nutritional 
work  and  teaching  methods  are  conse¬ 
quently  given  considerable  importance  in 
some  of  the  schools.  Industrial  social 
work  is  also  an  important  new  develop¬ 
ment.  .‘\  detailed  study  of  the  placement 
and  employment  experience  of  trained 
social  workers  is  needed  so  that  more 
exact  information  would  Ik*  available  as 
to  the  kind  of  work  trained  social  workers 
are  called  upon  to  do  after  graduation. 

In  addition  to  the  attention  paid  by  the 
schools  to  improving  the  technical  aspects 
of  social  work,  considerable  thought  has 
Ix'en  given  to  determinining  what  its  ol)- 
jectives  should  l)e  and  to  discovering  how 
training  might  best  help  to  carry  them  out. 
The  necessity  of  improving  the  economic 
and  social  situation  of  the  masses  and  of 
eliminating  the  cau.ses  of  social  ills  has  been 
recognized,  and  the  possible  function  of 
social  work  in  the  process  of  improving 
standards  of  living  has  been  examined. 
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Studv  of  the  principles  of  social  justice  has 
been  "i\en  prominence  in  some  of  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  interestins; 
students  in  social  reform  and  preparinst 
them  to  participate  intellic:ently  in  social 
action.  It  has  been  considered  that  the 
graduates  of  the  schools,  in  addition  to 
lieins;  trained  in  ol)jecti\e  obserxation  and 
analvsis.  should  assume  leadership  in 
indicating  needed  social  improvements  and 
esolvins;  new  comprehensi\e  social  pro- 
urams  of  a  creatix  e  character. 

International  cooperation 

In  1924.  Dr.  Rene  Sand,  a  pioneer  in 
international  cooperation  in  social  service, 
mentioned  the  Pan  .\merican  Union's  past 
contributions  and  predicted  that  it  would 
expand  its  activities  in  the  field  of  .social 
work  in  the  future.^  Such  developments 
were  slow  in  takins;  place,  l)ut  at  the  Eighth 
International  Cktnference  of  .Xmerican 
States,  held  at  Lima,  Perti,  in  1938,  it  was 
recommended  that  a  central  informational 
and  coordinatixe  agency  lie  established  for 
the  purpose  of  promotintt  cooperation 
Itetxveen  the  schools  of  social  service  of  the 
various  countries  and  assistint^  in  the 
on>:ani/ation  of  Pan  American  conferences 
;md  conttresses  in  the  iield  of  social  work. 
It  xvas  sumtested  that  the  Pan  .American 
Union  study  the  possibility  of  estaltlishins 
such  a  |)rou;ram. 

.After  the  cretition  of  the  Union's  Division 
of  Lal)or  and  Socittl  Information  in  1940, 
definite  ste|)s  xvere  taken  to  carry  out  this 
sumtestion.  .A  study  of  the  prottrams  of  the 
schools  of  social  xvork  in  Latin  .America  xvas 
initiated  and  a  preliminary  report  xvas 
pultlished  in  1943  and  widely  disseminated, 
rite  collection  of  information  has  been 
continued  since  then.  .An  initial  com|)re- 
hensixe  t|uestionnaire  xvas  sent  to  all  of  the 

'  Dr.  Saiifl,  II  liitiiiim,  ii'ii\  .\fuiikini’  on  tnlnnnlioniit 
Doofhiiiiion  for  Siniiit  ll'itline  nt  the  .\nniiiit 

.Si'wion  III  till-  .\iiiioniit  ('.onjiriner  oj  Smint  It  oiA, 
/  uionlii. 


schools  and  further  inquiries  will  lx.'  made 
periodically.  It  xvas  sutrgested  at  the  First 
Pan  .American  C'onttress  of  Social  Service, 
held  at  .Santiago,  Chile,  in  1945,  that  the 
schools  rettttlarly  send  information  retjard- 
ins;  their  activities  to  the  Pan  .American 
L  nion,  and  they  have  been  cooperatinsr  in 
this  respect.  It  is  hoped  that  a  greatly 
enlars;ed  and  up-to-date  account  of  social 
xvork  trainins;  in  Latin  .American  can  be 
issued  before  the  Second  Pan  .American 
C'.on£?ress  of  Social  Service  convenes  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1949. 

The  Pan  .American  Union  has  stimulated 
and  encouraged  cooperation  betxveen  local, 
regional,  national,  and  international  or¬ 
ganizations  operating  in  the  field  of  social 
xvork  education,  coordinating  their  activi¬ 
ties  and  promoting  the  pooling  of  resources. 
It  has  aided  in  the  distribution  and  inter¬ 
change  of  literature,  personnel,  and  ideas 
and  has  carried  on  an  extensive  corre¬ 
spondence  xvith  those  in  charge  of  the 
schools,  riie  bulletin  .\otieias  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Labor  and  Social  Information, 
which  has  been  sent  to  all  the  schools,  has 
been  publishing  an  increasing  amount  of 
social  .service  nexvs.  It  is  hoped  that  it  xvill 
eventually  be  possible  to  issue  a  technical 
bulletin  in  the  field  in  both  English  and 
Spanish.  .An  extensiv  e  file  of  references  re¬ 
garding  social  service  education  has  also 
Ix’en  accumulated. 

.Associations  of  schools  of  social  xvork 
have  been  organized  in  several  countries. 
These  organizations  up  to  the  present 
time  are  rather  informal  in  character, 
possessing  little  or  no  evaluating  or 
accrediting  functions. 

.As  the  v  alue  of  international  cooperation 
is  more  fully  recognized,  an  increasing 
numlter  t)f  students  and  faculty  members 
are  being  exchanged  among  the  various 
.American  countries. 

Because  of  the  impttrtance  of  the  task 
of  |)reparing  leaders  who  are  l)oth  sensitive 
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to  social  needs  and  competent  to  deal 
with  them,  these  schools  should  lx*  Riven 
Rreater  financial  support.  As  was  stated 
at  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at  Mexico 
Clity  in  1945,  althouRh  the  social  services 
require  outlays  which  are  a  charge  on  the 
economv  of  the  countries,  thev  should 


help  bring  alxjut  an  effective  improvement 
of  standards  of  living  in  general. 

The  Ninth  International  C'onference  of 
.\merican  States,  in  expressing  its  concern 
for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
social  service,  included  provision  for  the 
training  of  personnel  among  its  recommen¬ 
dations.  (Resolution  20,  Final  .\ct.) 


->»««- 


In  Our  Hemisphere— XXI 

The  Discovery  of  America 

Letter  of  Columbu.s  describing  the  results  of  his  first  voyage’ 


Sir:  .Since  I  know  that  you  will  lx  pleased 
at  the  great  victory  with  which  Our  Lord 
has  crowned  my  voyage.  I  write  this  to 
you,  from  which  you  will  learn  how  in 
thirty-three  days  I  passed  from  the 
Canary  Islands  to  the  Indies,  with  the 
fleet  which  the  most  illustrious  king  and 
queen,  our  sovereigns,  ga\  e  to  me.  There 
I  found  very  many  islands,  filled  with 
people  innumerable,  and  of  them  all  I 
have  taken  possession  for  their  highnesses, 
liy  proclamation  made  and  with  the  royal 
standard  unfurled,  and  no  opposition  was 
offered  to  me. 

To  the  first  island  which  I  found  I  gave 

•  This  Ifllff,  dated  hebruary  15,  ItU.i,  itas  written 
aboard  the  \iria  on  the  last  lap  oj  Columbus's  first 
voyage.  7 he  consensus  among  modern  historians  seems 
to  be  that  it  was  not  written  to  any  particular  person,  hut 
was  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  p'erdinand  and  Isabella 
(which  has  been  lost)  for  use  as  a  public  announcement 
oJ  the  voyage.  It  is  ojten  called  the  Letter  to  Santangel 
or  to  Sanchez,  as  some  oj  the  printed  editions  were  made 
from  copies  that  p'erdinand  and  Isabella  had  sent  to 
Luis  de  .Santangel,  their  escrihano  de  radon  (charged 
with  keeping  the  records  oj  royal  expenditures ),  and  to 
Gabriel  .Sanchez,  the  treasurer  oj  .iragon.  7  he 
translation  given  here  was  made  by  Cecil  Jane  and 
appears  in  a  volume  entitled  7  he  Voyages  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus,  .Argonaut  Press,  London,  VlH). 


the  name  .San  .Salvador,  in  remembrance 
of  the  Divine  Majesty,  Who  had  marvel¬ 
ously  Ixstowed  all  this;  the  Indians  call  it 
(fuanahani.^  To  the  second,  I  gave  the 
name  Isla  de  Sanla  .Maria  de  Concepcion,  to 
the  third,  Fernandina,  to  the  fourth. 
Isabella,  to  the  fifth  island,  Juana,  and  so 
each  received  from  me  a  new  name.* 

When  I  came  to  Juana,  I  followed  its 
coast  to  the  westward,  and  I  found  it  to  lx 
so  extensive  that  1  thought  that  it  must  lx 
the  mainland,  the  province  of  C'athay. 
.•\nd  since  there  were  neither  towns  nor 
villages  on  the  seashore,  Imt  small  hamlets 
only,  with  the  jx’ople  of  which  I  could  not 
have  sjxech,  Ixxause  they  all  fled  imme¬ 
diately,  I  went  forward  on  the  same  course, 
thinking  that  I  could  not  fail  to  find  great 
cities  and  towns.  .At  the  end  of  many 
leagues,  seeing  that  there  was  no  change 

*  The  landjall  of  Columbus  has  been  variously 
placed  at  Cat  Island,  Grand  Turk,  .Mariguana,  and 
Wallings  Island;  the  last  identification  is  now  generally 
accepted. 

*  Isla  de  Santa  .Marta  de  Concepcion  is  the  present-day 
Rum  Cay;  P'ernandina  is  now  Umg  Island;  Isabella  is 
now  Crooked  Island;  and  Juana  is  present-day  Cuba. 
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and  that  the  coast  was  Inxirine;  nu-  north¬ 
wards.  which  1  wished  to  avoid,  since 
winter  was  already  approaching  and  I 
proposed  to  make  from  it  to  the  south,  and 
as.  moreo\er.  the  wind  was  carryine;  me 
forward.  I  determined  not  to  wait  for  a 
chansie  in  the  weather  and  retraced  my 
path  as  far  as  a  remarkable  harltour  known 
to  me.  From  that  point,  I  sent  two  men 
inland  to  learn  if  there  were  a  kint^  or  great 
cities.  They  travelled  three  days'  journey, 
tinding  an  infinity  of  small  hamlets  and 
}x‘ople  without  numlKM',  hut  nothing  of 
importance.  For  this  reason  they  re¬ 
turned. 

I  understood  sulliciently  from  other  In¬ 
dians,  whom  I  had  already  taken,  that  this 
land  was  nothing  Init  an  island,  and  I 
therefore  followed  its  coast  eastward  for 
one  hundred  and  seven  leagues  to  the 
point  where  it  ended.  From  that  point,  I 
saw  another  island,  distant  aliout  eighteen 
leagues  from  the  first,  to  the  east,  and  to  it 
1  at  once  gave  the  name  Kspanola.*  I  went 
there  and  followed  its  northern  coast,  as  I 
had  followed  that  of  Juana,  to  the  eastward 
for  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  great 
leagues  in  a  straight  line.  Fhis  island  and 
all  the  others  are  very  fertile  to  a  limitless 
degree,  and  this  island  is  extremely  so. 
In  it  there  are  many  harliours  on  the  coast 
of  the  sea,  Ix-yond  comparison  with  others 
that  I  know  in  (Uiristendom,  and  mans 
rivers,  gcxxl  and  large,  which  is  marvelous. 
Its  lands  are  high;  there  are  in  it  many 
sierras  and  \ery  lofty  mountains,  Ixwond 
comparison  with  that  of  Teneriffe.  .Ml  are 
most  Ix'autiful,  of  a  thousand  shajx's;  all 
are  accessilile  and  are  filled  with  trees 
ol  a  thousand  kinds  and  tall,  so  that  they 
seem  to  touch  the  sky.  1  am  told  that  they 
never  lose  their  foliage,  and  this  I  can  be¬ 
lieve,  for  I  saw  them  as  green  and  lovely 
as  they  are  in  .Spain  in  May,  and  some  of 

*  l.illlf  Sf>ain,  or  Hispimioln,  now  composril  oj 
Haiti  and  Ihr  Dominican  Rcpnhlic. 


them  were  flowering,  some  Ix'aring  fruit, 
and  some  in  another  stage,  according  to 
their  nature.  The  nightingale  was  singing 
and  other  birds  of  a  thousand  kinds,  in 
the  month  of  Xovemlx*r,  there  where  I 
went.  There  are  six  or  eight  kinds  of 
palm,  which  are  a  wonder  to  Ix’hold  on 
account  of  their  Ixautiful  variety,  but  so 
are  the  other  trees  and  fruits  and  plants. 
In  it  are  marvelous  pine  groves;  there  are 
very  wide  and  smiling  plains,  and  there  is 
honey;  and  there  are  birds  of  many  kinds 
and  fruits  in  great  diversity.  In  the  in¬ 
terior,  there  are  mines  of  metals,  and  the 
population  is  without  numlx^r.  Espanola 
is  a  marvel. 

The  sierras  and  the  mountains,  the 
plains,  the  arable  and  pasture  lands,  are 
so  lovely  and  so  rich  for  planting  and  sow¬ 
ing,  for  breeding  cattle  of  every  kind,  for 
building  towns  and  villages.  The  har¬ 
bours  of  the  sea  here  are  such  as  cannot 
Ix'  believed  to  exist  unless  they  have  been 
seen,  and  so  with  the  rivers,  many  and 
great,  and  of  gotxl  water,  the  majority  of 
which  contain  gold.  In  the  trees,  fruits, 
and  plants,  there  is  a  great  difference  from 
tho.se  of  Juana.  In  this  island,  there  are 
many  spices  and  great  mines  of  gold  and 
other  metals. 

The  people  of  this  island  .  .  .  have  no 
iron  or  steel  or  weajions.  nor  are  they 
fitted  to  use  them.  "Fhis  is  not  because 
they  are  not  well  liuilt  and  of  handsome 
stature,  but  Ixxause  they  are  very  marvel¬ 
ously  timorous.  They  have  no  other  arms 
than  spears  made  of  canes,  cut  in  seeding 
time,  to  the  ends  of  which  they  fix  a  small 
sharpened  stick.  Of  these  they  do  not 
dare  to  make  use,  for  many  times  it  has 
happened  that  I  have  .sent  ashore  two  or 
three  men  to  some  town  to  have  speech 
with  them,  and  countless  people  have  conu‘ 
out  to  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  seen 
my  men  approaching,  they  have  fled,  a 
father  even  not  waiting  for  his  son.  This 
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is  not  Ijccausc  ill  has  Ix'cn  done  to  an\  one 
of  them:  on  the  contrar\-.  at  every  place 
where  I  ha\e  lieen  and  have  lieen  able  to 
have  sjxech  with  them.  I  have  eiven  to 
them  of  that  which  I  had.  such  as  cloth 
and  many  other  thintrs.  receiving  nothina; 
in  exchange.  But  so  they  are.  incurably 
timid.  It  is  true  that,  after  they  have 
Ix'en  reassured  and  ha\e  lost  this  fear.  the\ 
are  so  guileless  and  so  generous  with  all 
that  they  possess,  that  no  one  would  Ix- 
lie\e  it  who  has  not  seen  it.  They  refuse 
nothing:  that  they  possess,  if  it  be  asked  of 
them:  on  the  contrary,  they  invite  any  one 
to  share  it  and  display  as  much  love  as  if 
the\  would  a:i\e  their  hearts.  I'hey  are 
content  with  whatever  trifle  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be  that  is  tjiven  to  them, 
whether  it  l)e  of  value  or  valueless.  I  for¬ 
bade  that  they  should  lx*  ttiven  thintts  so 
worthless  as  frattments  of  broken  crockery, 


c:nRisroi*UKR 

This  is  the  old«-st  attempt  to  fxtrtray  the  cliseoven-r 
of  .America;  no  actual  fxirtrait  exists.  It  ap[x'are<l 
in  Eli)i>iu  \'iri)Tum  llluilrium  hy  I’aiilus  Jovius,  a 
lK>ok  of  hioi'raphies  of  famciiis  men  piihlisherl  in 
1575. 


.scraps  of  broken  s:lass  and  ends  t)f  straps, 
althous:h  when  they  were  able  to  s:et  them, 
they  fancied  they  possessed  the  best  jewel 
in  the  world.  .So  it  was  found  that  for  a 
strap  a  sailor  receixed  "old  to  the  weia:ht 
of  two  and  a  half  Castellanos,  and  others 
received  much  more  for  other  things  which 
were  worthless.  .\s  for  new  blancas.®  for 
them  they  would  "ive  everythinc:  which 
they  had.  although  it  mia:ht  be  two  or 
three  Castellanos'  weieiht  of  "old  or  an  ar- 
roba  or  two  of  spun  cotton.  I  hey  took 
even  the  pieces  of  the  broken  hoo})s  of  the 
wine  barrels  and.  like  savages,  tjave  what 
they  had.  so  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  lx 
wront>:  a'ld  I  forbade  it.  I  ita\e  them  a 
thousand  handsome  sioixl  thintts.  which  I 
had  liroutjht.  in  order  that  they  mistht  con¬ 
ceive  afTection  for  us  and.  more  than  that, 
mittht  become  Clhristians  and  lie  in¬ 
clined  to  the  love  and  serxice  of  your 
highnesses  and  of  the  xvhole  Clastilian  na¬ 
tion.  and  strixe  to  aid  us  and  to  "ix  e  us  of 
the  things  xvhich  they  haxe  in  ainmdance 
and  xvhich  are  necessary  to  us. 

rhey  do  not  hold  any  creed  nor  are  they 
idolaters:  only  they  all  Ix'liexe  that  ptixxer 
and  "o(k1  are  in  the  heaxens  and  are  xery 
lirmly  convinced  that  I,  with  these  ships 
and  men.  came  from  the  heaxens.  and  in 
this  Ix'lief  they  exeryxvhere  receixed  me 
after  they  had  mastered  their  fear.  I'his 
Ixlief  is  not  the  result  of  ittnorance.  for 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  xery  acute 
intelliitence  and  they  are  men  xxho  naxi- 
"ate  all  those  seas,  so  that  it  is  ama/int; 
hoxv  t^oixl  an  account  they  t^ixe  of  exery- 
thint^.  It  is  Ixcause  they  haxe  never  seen 
jK-ofile  clothed  or  ships  of  such  a  kind. 

,\s  s(M>n  as  I  arrived  in  the  Indies,  in  the 
first  island  xvhich  I  found,  I  took  by  force 
some  of  the  natives,  in  ordtT  that  they 
niitfht  learn  and  iniitht  sive  me  informa¬ 
tion  of  that  xvhich  there  is  in  these  parts. 
.\nd  so  it  xvas  that  they  .soon  understtMKl 
*.l  iiipptr  coin. 
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us.  and  we  them,  either  by  speech  or  sie;ns, 
and  the\  have  Iteen  \ery  servicealtle.  I 
still  carry  them  with  me.  and  they  are 
always  assured  that  I  come  from  Heaven, 
for  all  the  intercourse  which  they  ha\e  had 
with  me.  They  were  the  first  to  announce 
this  where\er  I  went,  and  the  others  went 
runnins’:  from  house  to  hotise.  and  to  the 
nei<4:hl)orinti  towns,  with  loud  cries  of, 
'•Tome!  Come!  See  the  men  from  Heav¬ 
en  !”  So  all,  men  and  women  alike,  when 
their  minds  were  set  at  rest  con^'ernins  us, 
came,  not  one,  small  or  tjreat,  remaining 
behind,  and  they  all  brouctht  somethiiiE; 
to  eat  ;md  drink,  which  they  s^ve  with 
ext raord i na r\  a ffec t ion . 

In  all  the  islands,  thev  have  very  many 
canoes,  which  are  like  rowing;  fustas,'"’  some 
lars>er  and  some  smaller;  some  are  greater 
than  a  fusta  of  eighteen  benches.  They 
are  not  so  broad,  because  they  are  made 
of  a  single  log  of  wood,  but  a  fusta  would 
not  keep  up  with  them  in  rowing,  since 
their  speed  is  a  thing  incredible.  In  these 
they  navigate  among  all  those  islands, 
which  are  innumerable,  and  carry  their 
goixls.  One  of  these  canoes  I  have  seen 
with  seventy  and  eighty  men  in  it,  each 
one  with  his  oar. 

In  all  these  islands,  I  saw  no  great  diver- 
sit\  in  the  appearance  of  the  people  or  in 
their  manners  and  language.  On  the 
contrary,  they  all  understand  one  another, 
which  is  a  very  curious  thing,  on  account 
of  which  I  hope  that  their  highnes.ses  will 
determine  upon  their  conversion  to  our 
holy  faith,  towards  which  they  are  very 
inclined.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Kspanola  .  .  .  is  a  land  to  Ik*  tlesired 
and,  when  seen,  never  to  Ik*  left.'  I  ha\e 
taken  possession  of  all  for  their  highnesses, 
and  all  are  more  richly  endowed  than  I 

*  .1  fusta  was  a  lighl-oarfd  vfssfl  oj  not  more  than 
three  hundred  tons. 

'  .llthoufili  ('olumhus  died  in  Sfiain,  his  remains  were 
taken  to  r.spahota  about  /.i  ll.  J/is  tomh  is  in  theeathe- 
dial  at  Ciudad  liujillo. 


THE  ISL.^NDS  DE.SCRIBED  BY 
COLUMBU.S 


This  wofxicut  of  a  map  of  Hispaniola.  Fcrnan- 
dina,  Isabella,  San  .Salvador,  and  Santa  Maria 
df  Concepcion  is  from  the  Columbus  Letter,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Basel  in  1494  in  conjunction  with  a 
drama  by  Verardus  on  the  capture  of  Granada. 

know  how  or  am  able  to  say.  and  I  hold 
all  for  their  highnesses,  so  that  they  may 
dispose  of  them  as  they  do  of  the  kingdoms 
of  C'.astile  and  as  absolutely.  But  especial¬ 
ly.  in  this  Espanola.  in  the  situation  most 
convenient  and  in  the  Ix'st  position  for  the 
mines  of  gold  and  for  all  trade  as  well  with 
the  mainland  here  as  with  that  there. 
iH'longing  to  the  Grand  Khan,  where  will 
1k‘  great  trade  and  prtifit,  I  have  taken 
jHissession  of  a  larsie  town,  to  which  I  gave 
the  name  Villa  de  .\aiidad,  and  in  it  I  have 
made  fortifications  and  a  fort,  which  will 
now  by  this  time  Ik*  entirely  completed. 
In  it  I  have  left  enough  men  for  such  a 
purpose  with  arms  and  artillery  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  more  than  a  year,  and  a  fusta. 
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and  one,  a  master  of  all  seacraft,  to  build 
others,  and  I  have  established  threat- 
friendship  with  the  kint^  of  that  land,  so 
much  so,  that  he  was  proud  to  call  me 
“brother”  and  to  treat  me  as  such.  And 
even  were  he  to  chans;e  his  attitude  to  one 
of  hostility  towards  these  men,  he  and  his 
do  not  know  what  arms  are.  They  go 
naked,  as  I  have  already  said,  and  they 
are  the  most  timorous  people  in  the  world, 
so  that  the  men  whom  I  have  left  there 
alone  would  suflice  to  destroy  all  that  land, 
and  the  island  is  without  dans;er  for  their 
persons,  if  they  know  how  to  govern 
themselves. 

In  all  these  islands,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  men  are  content  with  one  woman,  and 
to  their  chief  or  king  they  give  as  many  as 
twenty.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  women 
work  more  than  do  the  men.  I  have  not 
iK'en  able  to  learn  if  they  hold  private 
property;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  all 
took  a  share  in  that  which  any  one  had, 
especially  of  eatable  things.  .  .  . 

In  another  island,  which  they  assure  me 
is  larger  than  Espahola,  the  people  have 
no  hair.  In  it  there  is  gold  incalculable, 
and  from  it  and  from  the  other  islands  I 
bring  with  me  Indians  as  evidence. 

In  conclusion,  to  speak  only  of  that 
which  has  Ix'en  accomplished  on  this  voy¬ 
age,  which  was  so  hasty,  their  highnesses 
can  see  that  I  will  give  them  as  much  gold 
as  they  ma\  need,  if  their  highnesses  will 
render  me  very  slight  assistance;  moreover, 
I  will  give  them  spices  and  cotton,  as  much 
as  their  highnesses  shall  command;  and 
mastic,  as  much  as  they  shall  order  to  l)C 
shipped  and  which,  up  to  now,  has  Ix^en 
found  only  in  Greece,  in  the  island  of 
Ghios,  and  the  Seignory  sells  it  for  what  it 
pleases;  and  aloe,  as  much  as  they  .shall 
order  to  lx*  shipjx'd;  and  slaves,  as  mans  as 
they  shall  order  to  Ix'  ship[x*d  and  who  will 
Ix;^  from  the  idolaters.  I  Ixdievc  also  that  I 
have  found  rhubarb  and  cinnamon,  and  I 


shall  find  a  thousand  other  things  of  value, 
which  the  people  whom  I  have  left  there 
will  have  discoverd,  for  I  have  not  delayed 
at  any  point,  so  far  as  the  wind  allowed  me 
to  sail,  except  in  the  town  of  Xavidad,  in 
order  to  leave  it  secured  and  well  estali- 
lished,  and  in  truth  I  should  have  done 
much  more  if  the  ships  had  served  me  as 
reason  demanded. 

This  is  enough  ...  *  and  the  eternal 
God,  Our  Lord,  ^Vho  gives  to  all  those  who 
walk  in  His  way  triumph  over  things 
which  appear  to  be  impossible,  and  this 
was  notaltly  one.  For.  although  men  have 
talked  or  have  written  of  these  lands,  all 
was  conjectural,  without  suggestion  of 
ocular  evidence,  but  amounted  only  to 
this,  that  those  who  heard  for  the  most  part 
listened  and  judged  rather  by  hearsay 
than  from  even  a  small  something  tangible. 
So  that,  since  Our  Redeemer  has  given  the 
victory  to  our  most  illustrious  king  and 
queen,  and  to  their  renowed  kingdoms  in 
so  great  a  matter,  for  this  all  C'.hristendom 
ought  to  feel  delight  and  make  solemn 
prayers  for  the  great  exaltation  which  they 
shall  have  in  the  turning  of  so  many 
peoples  to  our  holy  faith,  and  afterwards 
for  the  temporal  benefits,  because  not  only 
Spain  but  all  Christendom  will  have  hence 
refreshment  and  gain. 

This  in  accordance  with  that  which  has 
been  accomplished,  thus  briefly. 

Done  in  the  caravel,  ofl’  the  C^anary  Is¬ 
lands,  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three. 

.‘\t  vour  orders.  ,,, 

'  I  HE  .\DMIRAI. 

.•\fter  having  written  this,  and  being  in 

the  .sea  of  Castile,  there  came  upon  me  so 

great  a  south-south-west  wind  that  I  was 
obliged  to  lighten  ship.  But  I  ran  here  to¬ 
day  into  this  port  of  Lisbon,  which  was  the 
greatest  marvel  in  the  world,  whence  I  de- 

"  Lacuna  in  the  original. 
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cidcd  to  write  to  their  his>;hnesses.  In  all 
the  Indies,  I  have  always  found  weather 
like  May.  There  I  went  in  thirty-three 
davs  and  I  should  have  returned  in 
twent\ -eight,  save  for  these  storms  which 


have  detained  me  for  fourteen  days  heat¬ 
ing  about  in  this  sea.  Here  all  the  sailors 
say  that  never  has  there  been  so  bad  a 
winter  nor  so  many  ships  lost. 

Done  on  the  fourth  day  of  March. 


Inter-American  Commission  on  Methods 
for  the  Peaceful  Solution  of  Conflicts 


The  Inter-.‘\merican  C'ommission  on 
Methods  for  the  Peaceful  Solution  of 
Conflicts*  met  at  4  p.  m.  on  Thursday, 
SeptemlxM'  9,  1948,  to  consider  the  matter 
submitted  on  .\ugust  13,  1948,  by  the 
.Special  Delegation  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  now  in  Washington. 

The  following  memlx?rs  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  attended  the  meeting:  .Ambassador 
Luis  Quintanilla,  Representative  of  Mexico 
and  C.hairman  of  the  Commission;  .Am¬ 
bassador  Enrique  \’.  Corominas,  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  .Argentina;  .Amba.ssador 
Paul  C.  Daniels,  Representative  of  the 
L’nited  .States;  Doctor  .Sergio  Correa  da 
Costa,  Repre.sentative  of  Brazil:  Dr. 
Ricardo  .Sarabasa,  Repre.sentative  of  Cuba. 

I'he  following  members  of  the  .Special 
Delegation  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
were  present:  Ambassador  Julio  Ortega 
Frier,  Chairman:  .Amba.s.sador  Joaquin  E. 
Salazar;  .Ambassador  .Arturo  Despradel 
and  .Minister  Jose  Ramon  Rodriguez. 

The  C'ommission  had  already  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  Note  and 
accompanying  documents  delivered  by  the 
Dominican  Delegation. 

'  7  his  Commission  ivas  organized  hr  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (successor  of  the 
Ciorerning  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion)  under  Res¬ 
olution  .\/l’  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  RepuhlicSy  held  at 
llahana  in  V)U),  and  was  installed  July  31,  JQ4S.  I  he 
above  statement  was  issued  September  0,  194S. 


.As  soon  as  the  C^onimission  was  requested 
to  intervene,  its  Chairman  and  members 
immediately  proceeded  to  exchange  views 
with  the  Repre.sentatives  of  the  interested 
Parties  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  friendly 
manner  of  resolving  their  differences  of 
opinion. 

.As  a  result  of  the  good  services  of  the 
C'ommission,  and  of  the  special  session 
held  today,  the  Commission  is  plea.sed  to 
announce  that  the  Representatives  of 
Caiba  and  the  Representatives  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  willingly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission 
that  direct  negotiations  lie  carried  out 
through  the  usual  oHicial  channels  for  the 
purpo.se  of  settling  the  matter  in  a  way 
.satisfactory  to  both.  This,  the  Commission 
feels,  can  lie  accomplished  without  diffi¬ 
culty. 

The  Commi-ssion  is  pleased  to  state  that 
the  happy  result  attained  in  this  case — 
a  notable  instance  of  fair  international 
liehaviour —  is  due  principally  to  the  good 
will  manifested  by  the  Representatives  of 
both  Parties,  who  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Commission  and  in  the  exchange  of 
friendly  conversations  between  themselves, 
were  always  motivated  by  the  highest  feel¬ 
ing  of  .American  fraternity,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  unshakable  .solidarity  characteris¬ 
tic  of  inter-.American  relations. 
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Organization  of  American  States 

INTER-AMERlCAN  ECONOM-  |x*rtincnt  data.  \  draft  program  of  the 
1C  AND  SOCIAL  COUNX'lL  Cionference,  approved  at  the  Council's 

session  of  .Xugust  26,  1948,  has  lK*en  siil)- 
First  Inter- American  Economic  mitted  to  the  Governments  for  their 

Conjerence  ol)servations. 

In  ctJMPLiANCE  with  Resolution  \  III  of 

the  Ninth  International  Gonference  of  CONFERENCE  ON  NAI  URAE 
American  States  held  at  Bot^ota  last  RESOURCES 

sprintf.  an  Inter-.Xmerican  Economic  Gon- 

ference  will  ofx*n  March  28,  1949,  at  There  was  a  lari^e  attendance  at  the  Inter- 

Buenos  .-\ires.  Art^entina  offered  to  lx*  the  American  G.onference  on  Renewable 

host  for  the  conference,  and  the  Inter-  Natural  Resources,  held  at  Denver  Sep- 

.\merican  Economic  and  S(xial  Gouncil  temlx*r  7-20,  1948.  The  Division  of 

fixed  the  date  on  which  it  will  convene.  Agricultural  G{K)|X‘ration  of  the  Pan 

.\  special  preparatory  committee  of  this  .Xmerican  Union  will  i^ladly  supply  infor- 

f Council  has  drawn  up  a  rpiestionnaire  on  mation  on  pa|XTs  presented  to  the  Gon- 

economic  matters  which  th<‘  Ciovernments  ference  and  on  other  matters  |M-rtaininK  to 

of  the  American  republics  will  fill  out  with  the  meetincf. 
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Mennonites  in  Paraguay 

Throi’oh  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Cesar  R. 
Acosta,  Minister-C.ounselor  of  the  Para- 
miavan  Embassy  in  Washington,  the 
Bi’t.i.ETiN  has  received  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  on  Mennonites  who  have  found  a 
haven  in  Paraguay: 

Paraguayan  immigration  laws  are  gen¬ 
erous  and  liljeral,  especially  with  regard 
to  Mennonites.  .An  agreement  was  made 
in  1928  Ix-tween  the  Government  of 
Paraguay  and  the  Mennonite  head¬ 
quarters  in  .Akron  for  the  settlement  of 
colonies  in  the  Chaco  region.  These 
colonies  have  Ix'en  successful,  and  the 
Paraguayan  people  and  the  Government 
are  happy  to  have  these  colonists  among 
them,  for  they  have  improved  the  econ- 
omv  of  the  Chaco  a  great  deal.  Other 
Mennonites  have  gone  to  Paraguay  since 
1928. 

.At  the  present  time,  the  Government 
of  Paraguay  is  cooperating  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Refugee  Organization  and  with 
the  countries  that  are  interested  in  settling 
displaced  persons  from  Europe.  1  hrough 
the  International  Refugee  Organization 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Intergtnern- 
mental  Committee  on  Refugees,  Paraguay 
has  received  the  following  displacetl  per¬ 
sons  from  Europe: 

heaving  Germany  in  February  1948  anti 
arriving  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  February  21, 
2,.10.S  Mennonites  of  German  sttK'k  from 
the  Military  /ones  in  Germany; 

heaving  Germany  on  March  28,  1948 
and  arriving  at  Buenos  .Aires  on  .April  19, 
948  Mennonites  503  males,  325  females, 
90  children  1  to  10  years,  and  .30  children 
under  1  year: 


Leaving  Germany  February  25,  1948 
and  arriving  at  Buenos  Aires  March  12, 
860  Mennonites — 269  males,  322  females, 
232  children  1  to  10  years,  and  37  chil¬ 
dren  under  1  year; 

Leaving  Germany  May  16,  1948,  758 
Mennonites — 258  males,  268  females,  204 
children  1  to  10  years,  and  28  children 
under  1  year.  The  ship  carrying  these 
persons,  which  was  not  operating  under 
control  of  the  Washington  otlice  of  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  but 
directly  under  the  Organization  head¬ 
quarters  at  Geneva,  suffered  a  boiler 
explosion  at  sea.  This  necessitated  its 
putting  in  at  Recife  in  northern  Brazil. 
Immediately  upon  notice  to  this  effect, 
the  Washington  oHice  cabled  Geneva 
with  the  result  that  the  movement  of  the 
758  displaced  persons  was  completed  by 
air  from  Recife  directh  to  .Asuncion. 

.An  interesting  item  in  connection  with 
the  Mennonite  movements  is  that  the 
Mennonite  Society  made  its  own  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  .Argentine  Government  for 
the  remission  of  the  S50.00  transit  fees 
normally  collected  at  Buenos  .Aires.  The 
Mennonite  C'entral  (A)mmittee  in  the 
United  States  had  arranged  for  Para¬ 
guayan  na\al  boats  to  complete  the  trip 
from  the  .Argentine  capital  to  .Asuncion  ot¬ 
to  Puerto  ('.a.sado.  Fhe  Mennonite  Cen¬ 
tral  Ckunmittee  a.ssumed  responsibility  for 
httusing  its  displaced  jx'rsons  at  Buenos 
•Aires  ttr  elsewhere  in  .South  .America  where 
certain  delays  en  ntute  occurred. 

Fhere  ha\e  iR'en,  ttf  course,  other  indi- 
\  iduals,  including  dis[)laced  persons,  who 
ha\e  migrated  tt)  Paraguay,  either  at  their 
own  expense  or  by  assistance  of  interested 
groups  in  the  United  .States,  but  these  were 
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without  financial  or  other  assistance  from 
either  the  Intere;overninental  Committee 
or  the  International  Refugee  Onjanization. 

While  the  majority  of  the  displaced  per¬ 
sons  mistratine;  from  the  Military  Zones  in 
Europe  to  Paraguay  have  lx;en  Mennon- 
ites.  there  are  other  societies  interested  in 
such  resettlement  of  displaced  persons. 
Xotal)le  among  these  are  (1)  the  World 
C'ossacks  Association  and  (2)  the  C'omite 
Ucranio  de  .Ayuda  a  las  X’ictimas  de  la 
Guerra,  which  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Red  Ctoss.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Paraguayan  Government  has  granted 
some  12,000  visas  to  this  group  and  that 
the  Ukrainian  settlement  near  Encarna- 
cion  will  assume  responsibility  for  settling 
as  many  as  900  Ukrainian  families  in 
Paraguay. 

Third  Inter- American  Travel 
Congress 

The  Third  lnter-.\merican  Travel  C^m- 
gress  will  Ik*  held  at  Buenos  .\ires  from 
Decemlx*r  6  to  15,  1948.  The  agenda  are 
divided  into  chapters  with  the  following 
headings,  under  which  39  topics  are 
groujx*d:  Governmental  .\ction;  Joint 
(Governmental  and  Private)  .\ction:  Pri¬ 
vate  .\ction;  Publicity,  Propaganda,  and 
Promotion;  The  Marketing  of  Travel; 
The  .\utomol)ile  and  the  Travel  Industry; 
Cultural  .Aspects  of  the  Promotion  of 
Travel;  and  Promotion  of  Sports.  .\  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  the  program  may  Ik*  ob¬ 
tained  by  addressing  the  Eravel  Division. 
Pan  .American  Union,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

The  Ninth  International  C.onference  of 
.American  States  showed  its  interest  in  the 
Travel  Congress  by  passing  two  resolu¬ 
tions  lK*aring  on  the  problems  to  Ik*  dis¬ 
cussed  at  Buenos  .Aires.  One  resolution 
s|K*cificalK  urged  the  (iovernments  of  the 
.American  Republics  to  give  full  support  to 
the  Congress. 


Joint  Brazil-United  States 
Technical  Commission 

Brazil  and  the  United  States  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  Joint  Technical  Commission  to  make 
a  broad  study  of  Brazil's  capacity  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  The  Commission 
will  direct  its  attention  toward  an  analysis 
of  natural  and  capital  resources;  the  supply 
of  lalxjr,  particularly  skilled  lal)or;  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  fiscal  and  banking  fields;  prob¬ 
lems  of  domestic  and  international  trade; 
and  the  position  of  Brazil  in  the  world 
economy. 

The  Brazilian  and  .American  members  of 
the  C’ommission  will  Ik*  assisted  by  a  tech¬ 
nical  staff  to  Ik*  furnished  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  Governments.  The  chiefs  of  each 
country's  section  will  serve  as  co-chairmen 
of  the  Commission.  Mr.  John  .Abbink. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
International  C'orporation,  publishers,  of 
New  York,  has  lieen  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  to  head  the  United  States 
section.  The  personal  rank  of  Minister 
has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  .Abbink  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  out  his  part  of  the  work 
of  the  C'ommission.  The  other  two  United 
States  memliers  are  Mr.  H.  A’.  Roelse, 
A'ice  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
in  New  York,  and  Dr.  H.  L.  Brown,  A'ice 
C^hancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Government  specialists  in  banking,  fiscal 
affairs,  minerals,  transportation,  power  and 
industrial  development,  lalxir,  and  agri¬ 
culture  have  lK*en  appointed  to  serve  as 
advisers.  Dr.  Joao  Daudt  d'Oliveira, 
President  of  the  Confederation  of  C.hain- 
lK*rs  of  C.ommerce  of  Brazil,  has  lK*en 
named  chief  of  the  Brazilian  section,  and 
other  Brazilian  memlK*rs  are  Dr.  Octavio 
BulluVs  and  Dr.  Enrique  Eo[k*s  Rixlrigues, 
both  otlicials  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
and  Dr.  A’alentim  Bouqas,  A’ice  President 
of  International  Busine.ss  Machines  in 
Brazil. 
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The  American  section  was  scheduled  to 
leave  New  York  on  August  27,  arriving  in 
Brazil  Septemlier  7. 

Spotlight  on  Venezuelan  iron 

X'enezuelans  are  watching  with  increasing 
interest  the  de\elopinent  of  their  country’s 
rich  deposits  of  iron  ore.  C'.oncessions  have 
l)een  granted  to  both  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  \’enezuela  is  bidding 
fair  to  take  its  place  near  Brazil  in  the 
.South  .American  iron  picture. 

The  most  important  Wnezuelan  iron 
deposits  are  along  the  banks  of  the  C’aroni 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  Iron  Mines  Company  of  N’enezuela, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  has  lK*en  installing  the  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  for  lx*ginning  exploitation 
of  the  19  concessions  that  it  has  south  of 
the  town  of  San  Felix,  on  the  Orinoco. 
The  C.ompan\  reports  that  the  ore  in  this 
area  is  60  percent  iron.  A  dock  and  an 
airdrome  are  already  in  service  at  San 
Felix,  and  work  is  In-ing  pushed  forward  on 
camps,  workshops,  electric-power  plants, 
salt  pits,  school  houses,  hospitals,  and 
employees’  houses,  as  well  as  on  a  site  for 
the  transshipment  of  minerals  taken  from 
the  Company’s  concessions.  The  com¬ 
pany  predicts  that  commercial  production 
will  lie  under  way  l)y  the  end  of  1949. 

Fhe  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  a 
sulisidiary  of  United  States  Steel,  has  six 
concessions,  covering  74,100  acres.  The 
firm  has  the  right  to  exploit  half  of  this 
area,  or  .5'’.050  acres,  along  the  right  liank 
of  the  Caroni  River,  and  11  more  plots 
totaling  1 1.362  acres  on  the  left  Iiank. 

Both  companies  plan  to  ship  the  mineral 
out  \ia  the  Orinoco  River,  and  there  is  a 
|)ossibility  that  this  river  will  Ik*  dredged 
so  that  large  ships  ma\  enter.  The 
Bethlehem  sulisidiary  will  ship  its  ore  l)y 


an  all-water  route  directly  to  its  plant  near 
Baltimore,  Md. 

According  to  the  A’enezuelan  Embassy 
in  Washington,  the  Government  has  l)een 
considering  the  establishment  of  a  steel 
mill  in  \’enezuela  after  the  iron  mines  hav  e 
Ijegun  to  produce. 

Economic  conference  in  Quito 

An  economic  conference  Itetween  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  V  enezuela,  Colombia,  Pan¬ 
ama,  and  Ecuador  (the  four  “Greater  Co- 
lombian’’  nations)  convened  in  Quito  on 
July  24,  1948  to  discuss  and  implement  the 
Quito  Charter.  This  Charter,  which  was 
drafted  by  a  preparatory  commission 
meeting  in  the  Ecuadorean  capital  last 
May,  propo.ses  an  economic  and  customs 
union  lx*twcen  the  memlier  Governments, 
to  be  put  into  effect  by  four  permanent 
councils.  The  Charter  further  recom¬ 
mends,  among  other  things,  the  estaltlish- 
ment  of  a  unified  system  of  social  security, 
a  coml fined  airline,  a  regional  Ijank,  and  a 
Greater  Colomlfian  Institute  of  Scientific 
and  Technical  Investigation. 

The  regional  economic  conference  in 
Quito  has  evoked  great  interest  among 
nations  of  the  W  estern  Hemisphere. 

Mexico  reclaims  a  valley 

The  Mexican  Ciovernment  is  aliout  to 
emliark  on  an  interesting  plan  for  reclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Texcoco  Valley  in  the  central 
part  of  the  country.  Fhis  was  once  Lake 
Texcoco,  and  the  .Aztecs,  establishinsx 
themselves  on  two  of  its  islands,  filled  in 
some  of  the  lake  and  liuilt  their  great  city 
of  Fenochtitlan,  connected  l)y  causeways 
with  the  mainland:  later  the  Spanish 
completed  the  lilling-;r:  ftrocess  and  built 
Mexico  Cfitv  there.  Now  the  dry  lake  lied 
northeast  of  the  ca|tital  is  liarren  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  iK'cause  t)f  underground  salt-water 
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springs,  and  is  the  source  of  frequent  dust 
storms. 

The  Government  project,  which  is 
expected  to  cost  altout  54,000,000  and  to 
lx*  completed  in  altout  4  years,  involves 
flooding  a  large  part  of  the  area  and  sink¬ 
ing  a  thousand  deep  wells  in  one  section 
to  pump  out  the  salt  water  into  another 
section.  The  first  area — about  22, .500 
acres — will  thus  lx*  gradually  reclaimed 
for  pasturage  and  the  second  will  lx‘  main¬ 
tained  as  a  re.servoir  for  the  salts,  which 
can  be  used  by  the  caustic-soda  and  soda- 
ash  industries  now  Ixdng  established  in  the 
region.  Besides  the  advantages  of  elimi¬ 
nating  a  dust  bowl  that  menaces  the 
capital  and  the  whole  N’alley  of  Mexico, 
the  Government  estimates  that  the  project 
will  enable  the  Te.xcoco  area  to  achieve  a 
prsxluction  worth  59,000,000  annually. 

Price  freeze  measure  in  Colombia 

On  June  10,  1948,  an  order  was  handed 
down  by  the  National  Price  Gontrol  Oflice 
of  Colombia,  freezing  prices  on  the  sale  of 
imported  gotxls  at  those  prevailing  on 
August  22,  1947.  The  merchandise  chiefly 
affected  is  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
equipment. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  order,  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  importers  had  to  sul>- 
mit  Ix-fore  June  30  a  detailed  declaration 
of  all  merchandise  en  njute  to  Cohjinbia 
at  that  time,  or  already  stored  in  Colom¬ 
bian  warehouses,  awaiting  distriltution. 
The  order  sti[)ulates  that  no  imported  mer¬ 
chandise  may  Ix'  sold  until  the  (iovi-i  nment 
has  fixed  an  oflicial  price  on  it. 

Farm  colonies  in  northern  Mexico 

\  project  which  ties  in  closely  with 
Mexico's  plans  to  increase  farm  |)r(xluction 
is  Ix-ing  carried  out  by  the  .Agrarian 
Department,  as  landless  |x-asants  from  the 


central  states  leave  heir  overcrowded 
countryside  for  sparsely  populated  or 
completely  uninhabited  regions  of  Tamau- 
lipas  and  Sinaloa.  Of  necessity,  resettle¬ 
ment  is  to  l)e  gradual,  but  already  small 
groups  have  packed  their  lx*longings  and 
moved  northward. 

Mexico's  rural  population  has  tended  in 
the  past  to  huddle  together  in  the  most 
fertile  areas  in  numix'rs  far  beyond  what 
this  land  could  support.  Less  rich,  but  still 
productive,  regions  lay  idle;  here,  and  in 
areas  newly  opened  to  agriculture  throutth 
irrigation,  the  farm  colonies  are  located. 
For  e.xample,  a  group  of  100  families  (228 
persons)  was  recently  moved  from  the  tiny 
state  of  Tla.xcala  to  a  site  near  the  Texas 
border  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas.  Each  of 
these  families  was  given  a  plot  of  about  25 
acres,  which  will  lx;  bought  for  much  less 
than  the  land  is  worth,  through  small 
monthly  payments  over  a  long  pericxl. 
Traveling  expenses  were  paid  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  all  families  received  farm 
tools,  seed,  and  materials  with  which  to 
build  a  home.  Loans  on  easy  terms  will 
lx‘  granted  to  them,  they  will  lx-  provided 
with  scxrial-welfare  and  sanitation  facilities, 
and  agricultural  exfXTts  will  assist  them  to 
solve  farm  problems. 

.'\s  this  program  gathers  momentum, 
whole  new  areas  will  Ix'  profltal)ly  tilled, 
and  it  will  Ix-  an  integral  feature  of 
Mexico's  long-range  effort  to  |)r(xluce  on 
its  own  farms  enough  flxxl  for  its  more  than 
22,000,000  population. 

Fourth  National  History  Congress 
in  Brazil 

I  he  Historical  and  Geographical  litstitute 
of  Brazil  will  ht)ld  the  fourth  .National 
History  Goiu>ress  at  its  h<-adquarters  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  .April  1949.  I  his  (Uni- 
gress  will  commemorate  the  fotirth  cente- 
narv  of  the  estal)lishment  of  a  central 
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s;i)\orninent  in  Brazil  and  of  the  found- 
ins;  of  the  city  of  Bahia. 

The  Orsjanizins;  Committee  of  the  Con- 
tiress  has  invited  all  related  institutions  to 
send  representatives  and  has  issued  an 
extended  list  of  topics  from  which  they 
may  choose  subjects  for  papers  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Cone;ress.  The  list  of  topics 
covers  the  [jeriod  in  Brazilian  history  from 
1300  to  1763,  and  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowin«  sections:  1)  general  history;  2)  his¬ 
torical  l>eos^raphy  and  cartography;  3)  eth¬ 
nology;  4)  economic  and  social  history;  5) 
military  and  diplomatic  history;  6)  reli¬ 
gion,  sciences,  letters,  and  arts;  7)  political 
and  juridical  institutions  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  cities;  and  8)  biobibliography. 

Guggenheim  fellowship  awards 

I'wenty  scholars  and  artists  representing 
eight  Latin  .\merican  countries  and  Puerto 
Rico  have  lK*en  awarded  fellowships  this 
year  by  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Ft)undation.  Their  grants  total 
S63,000. 

Established  in  1923  l)y  the  late  United 
State  Senator  Simon  Guggenheim  and  his 
wife  as  a  memorial  to  their  son,  the  fellow- 
shi|)  fund  has  enabled  outstanding  scholars 
in  any  held  of  knowledce  to  further  their 
work  by  specialized  study  in  the  L’nited 
States. 

This  year,  the  Latin  .Vmerican  fellow¬ 
ships  went  to  an  etymologist,  an  orni¬ 
thologist,  and  an  entomologist  from  .Argen¬ 
tina;  an  artist  and  an  electrical  engineer 
from  Bolivia;  a  medical  entomologist,  a 
biophysicist,  an  endocrinologist,  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  a  physicist,  and  a  biologist  from 
Brazil;  a  pcK't  and  a  neun)logist  from 
.M  exico;  an  astronomer  and  two  botanists 
Irom  Puerto  Rico;  a  professor  of  philosophy 
Irom  the  I’niversity  of  C.hile;  a  Goloml)ian 
sculptor;  a  (aiban  literary  critic;  and  an 
endocrinologist  from  L'ruguay. 


Cultural  exchange  program, 

University  of  Mexico 

Intensifying  its  drive  toward  international 
cultural  e.xchange,  the  L'niversity  of  Mex¬ 
ico  has  recently  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
the  38  foreign  embassies  and  legislations  in 
Mexico  City. 

On  July  31,  1948,  Dr.  Luis  Garrido, 
Dean  of  the  National  L'niversity,  met  with 
a  group  of  cultural  attaches  to  talk  over 
the  problem  of  intellectual  interchange. 
.Among  the  other  Mexican  educators  who 
attended  the  gathering  were  Dr.  .Alfonso 
Pruneda,  Director  of  the  L'niversity's  Of¬ 
fice  of  Cultural  Dissemination,  and  Dr. 
Mauro  Gomez  Peralta,  Head  of  the  OHice 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation  under  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Out  of  the  informal  discussion  came  a 
six-point  program  to  stimulate  intellec¬ 
tual  activities,  not  only  among  the  L  niver- 
sity  and  the  ten  countries  represented  at 
the  meeting,  but  among  all  the  nations 
with  which  Mexico  maintains  diplomatic 
relations.  Included  in  the  list  of  accredited 
embassies  and  legations  are  the  20  other 
.American  republics;  13  European  na¬ 
tions,  among  them  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Re¬ 
publican  Spain;  and  three  countries  of  the 
Ear  and  Near  East,  China,  Turkey,  and 
Lebanon. 

The  proposals  adopted  at  the  July  31 
meeting  are  as  follows; 

1.  The  Oftk'r  of  thr  Doan  will  k«‘cp  the  cultural 
attached  informed  of  the  propres-s  of  the  L'ni¬ 
versity's  intelhx'tual  exchange  by  providing  them 
with  fidl  information  on  ail  bixtks  and  pidtlications 
rjveived  from  foreign  universities.  The  attaches 
will,  in  turn,  offer  suggestions  to  improve  the 
prcjgram. 

2.  I'he  Oflice  of  the  Ik-an  will  provide  the 
cidtural  attaches  with  publications  and  curricula 
of  each  cjf  the  sch(M)ls  of  the  L'niversity  of  Mexico, 
for  comjjarison  with  those  of  foreign  universities. 

.1.  I'he  cidtural  attaches  will  meet  with  Or. 
IVimeda  once  a  month  to  discuss  the  problems 
anil  progri-ss  of  the  cultural  exchange  program. 
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4.  At  least  once  a  week,  the  University  will  put 
its  radio  station  at  the  disposal  of  the  cultural 
attaches,  who  will  arrange  special  programs 
about  the  lives  of  outstanding  citizens  and  about 
historical  or  cultural  events  of  the  various 
nations. 

5.  The  University  will  open  its  auditoriums  for 
lectures  by  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
Mexico  Ciity,  or  by  any  foreign  celebrities  visiting 
the  country. 

6.  Reciprocal  cultural  agreements  will  be 
drawn  up,  in  order  that  study  in  foreign  countries 
receive  credit  at  the  University  and  that  the 
University  be  included  in  all  int<-rnational  cultural 
prf)grams. 

In  less  than  a  week  the  proposals  went 
from  paper  into  practice.  On  Aujrust  6, 
the  radio  station  of  the  University  Itroad- 
cast  the  first  in  a  series  of  l)i-weekly  rotmd 
table  discussions  on  cultural  interchanire. 
1  akins;  part  in  the  ojx'nine;  proe;ram  were 
a  representative  of  the  f)flice  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  C'-ooperation  and  the  cultural  at¬ 
taches  of  the  French  and  .Xnjientine 
embassies. 

Meetings  Ix-tween  Dr.  Pruneda  and  the 
cultural  attaches  have  Ix'en  slated  for  the 
first  Monday  of  each  month,  and  plans  are 
now  under  way  for  lectures  at  the  Uni\er- 
sity  by  several  leaders  of  nuxJern  thoutjht, 
includins;  F.  S.  C'..  Xorthro|),  profess<>r  of 
philosophy  at  ^'ale  University  and  author 
(jf  The  Meeting  of  Eml  and  West. 

Dean  (iarrido's  agreement  with  the  em¬ 
bassies  by  no  means  marks  the  Ix'^innintt 
of  cultural  interchanne  lx*tween  foreiijn  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  University  of  Mexico, 
which  over  20  years  a^o  set  up  a  s|x‘cial 
Departamento  de  InUTcambio  L’niversi- 
tario  y  Relaciones  f  lulturales.  Hut  for  the 
head  of  the  department.  Dr.  I,nrif|ue 
Foaiza,  who  is  also  Director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity's  SumnKT  .Schcxjl,  “the  inter\«‘nli«in 
of  the  cultural  attaches  is  of  tremendijus 
imp(jrtance.’'  I  he  reci  nt  step,  according 
to  him,  “is  sun-  to  Ijring  al)out  an  inereas<- 
in  th<-  niimlx-r  and  Ix-nefit  of  th«-  Uni- 
vf-rsity's  (  ultural  at  tiv  iti<-s.’'  H.  .M. 


Educational  news  from  Peru 

The  President  of  Peru  has  issued  a  decree 
requiring  all  primary,  secondary,  normal, 
and  technical  schools  to  add  to  their  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  courses  in  deportment, 
civics,  and  safetv  rules.  The  courses  in 
deportment  will  supplement  home  training 
in  good  manners,  respect  for  public  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  protection  of  animals  and 
plants.  The  civics  courses  will  point  the 
way  to  constructive  citizenship,  and  the 
courses  in  rules  of  safety  will  help  students 
cope  with  the  everyday  hazards  of  modern 
living.  The  courses  will  be  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  pamphlets  which  will  ex¬ 
tend  the  Ixmefits  of  the  new  program  to  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

-Another  educational  decree  establishes 
scholarships  for  teachers  from  department 
capitals.  Starting  in  1949,  10  men  and  6 
women  teachers  from  pulilic  secondary 
schools  will  lx-  brought  to  Fima  annually 
for  two  years  of  intensive  study  in  the 
.\ational  Psychopedagogical  Institute. 
I  heoretical  courses  will  lx*  supplemented 
l)y  practical  work  in  the  technique  of 
scientific  educational  research.  .At  the 
end  of  the  two-year  peritxl  these  teachers 
will  lx- equipped  to  organize  the  machinery 
for  such  research  in  their  own  cities. 

'Fhe  Ciovernment  will  pay  scholarship 
holders  the  same  salary  they  received  dur¬ 
ing  their  last  year  of  teaching,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  will  pay  for  their  nxim  and  board 
while  they  are  in  Fima.  (Candidates  must 
agre<-  to  teach  in  (he  sch(M)ls  from  which 
they  come  for  at  least  five  years  after  the 
scholarship  peritxl  ends. 

Chilean  cities  attack  the  hou.sing 
short  aife 

In  the  suburl)s  to  tlu-  north  of  Santiago, 
capital  of  (Chile,  a  large  housing  proj<-et  is 
Iwing  carri<-d  out.  .At  the  picsent  time 
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al)out  7,500  houses  are  either  contracted 
for  or  already  under  construction.  Of 
this  total,  5,000  arc  being  built  by  the 
Housing  .\uthority  (Caja  de  la  Habitacion) ; 
114  by  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  OHicers  of  Chile;  1,000  by  the 
large  industrial  estal)lishinents  of  the 
region;  and  the  rest  by  individual  families. 
In  all.  about  $30,000,000  will  lx*  invested 
in  these  homes.  Another  $20,000,000  is 
being  invested  in  new  factories  which  will 
help  make  the  area  one  of  the  chief  indus¬ 
trial  centers  of  Chile. 

In  the  southern  city  of  X'aldivia  ground 
is  soon  to  Ik‘  broken  for  a  numlx'r  of  im¬ 
portant  housing  de\elopments.  The 
Housing  .\uthority  plans  to  build  a  group 
of  200  houses;  the  Railroad  Workers’ 
Pension  Fund  will  put  up  100  homes  for 
railroaders;  ami  the  Covernment  will  con¬ 
struct  2,000  homes  for  army,  navy,  and 
air  force  personnel,  and  at  least  50  homes 
for  internal  re\enue  t)flicers. 

Protection  for  Panamanian  workers 

Ihe  working  people  of  Panama  must 
have  rejoiced  tt)  learn  last  June  23  of  the 
establishment  by  their  Government,  in 
accordance  with  the  prt)\isions  of  the 
Constitution  of  1946  and  the  Talx)r  Ctxle 
of  1947,  of  a  National  Minimum  Wage 
Commission. 

The  Constitutit)!!  (.Articles  64  aiul  65) 
guarantees  to  every  worker  a  minimum 
wage  which  is  to  lx‘  adjusted  ixMiodically, 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  circum¬ 
stances  in  each  region  or  industry,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  worker's  standard 
of  living. 

I  he  I.al)or  Code,  adopted  NA)v  <Mnber  1 1, 
1947,  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
National  Minimum  Wage  C»)mmission 
wliieh  will  lx-  charged  with  pix’simting  a 
recommended  mininmm-wage  schedule  to 
the  Minister  of  Fabor  e\<‘r\  two  \ears. 


Such  new  minimum  wages  will  mexlify 
existing  contracts  automatically. 

The  Labor  Code  is  divided  into  two 
books;  the  first  concerns  the  rights  and 
duties  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the 
second  treats  of  the  creation  of  labor 
courts  and  related  organizations.  From 
the  Foreign  Commerce  H'eekly  is  taken  the 
following  summary  of  the  major  features 
of  the  Code; 

.All  employers  of  10  or  more  workers 
must  establish  working  regulations  and 
conditions  and  submit  them  to  the  Minister 
of  Labor  for  approval.  Fmiployers  of  200 
or  more  workers  must  pay  for  educating 
one  of  them,  or  the  child  of  one  of  them, 
in  a  technical  or  industrial  school. 

The  Code  carefully  defines  the  legal 
causes  for  the  discharge  of  an  employee 
or  for  his  leaving  work.  Unhealthy  and 
dangerous  occupations  are  forbidden  to 
women  and  children.  Business  enter¬ 
prises  must  employ  at  least  five  apprentices 
jx‘r  100  employe«‘s. 

Fhe  maximum  work  day  is  8  hours  and 
the  maximum  work  week  is  48  hours. 
Work  in  excess  of  these  hours  must  lx* 
compensated  for  as  overtime.  .An  em¬ 
ployee  who  has  worked  1 1  continuous 
months  is  entitled  to  one  month's  vacation 
with  pay. 

I'Acry  employer  is  required  to  protect 
his  employees  at  work  and  avoid,  wherever 
possible,  ix'cupational  risks.  Fhe  Minister 
of  Labor  is  to  issue  each  year  schedules  of 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  emjiloyees 
who  are  injured  or  become  ill  as  a  result 
of  ix'cupational  risks.  .Such  compensation 
must  be  paid  from  the  time  of  accident  or 
contraction  of  illness  to  death  or  complete 
recovery.  IneliKled  in  the  (Axle  is  a  list 
of  the  enterprises  and  ixcupations  in  which 
the  emplover  is  reejuired  to  insure  his 
workers  against  the  risks  of  their  work. 

Tlx*  closed  shop  is  outlawed,  and  strikes 
must  be  limited  to  the  sus|U’nsion  and 
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aljandonnicnt  of  work.  Employees  must 
exhaust  all  the  conciliation  procedures 
listed  in  the  C'ode  lx*fore  they  strike. 

District,  Superior,  and  Supreme  Labor 
C'.ourts  are  to  be  established,  as  well  as 
C'.ourts  of  Cloncilialion  and  .Arbitration. 

In  every  establishment  Panamanians 
must  re|)resent  75  percent  of  the  employees 
and  must  receive  75  percent  of  the  total 
washes.  Exceptions  are  made  in  the  case 
of  certain  t\pes  of  workers,  such  as  tech¬ 
nicians. 


Guatemala  s  first  woman  engineer 

.\n  attractive  youne;  woman  in  Guatemala 
recently  jolted  incumlxmts  of  a  heretofore 
strictly  masculine  stronghold  out  of  their 
complacency.  When  Sehorita  Francisca 
Fernandez  was  awarded  her  decree  by  the 
government  School  of  Enstineerinsf.  she 
l)ecame  the  first  woman  ens;ineer  in  her 
country's  history,  says  The  Christian  Science 
.\fonitor;  and  along  with  her  diploma  she 
received  a  scholarship  medal  for  the 
highest  grades  in  her  class. 

This  young  trail-blazer  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Francisco  Fernandez  Hall,  who 
under  the  pseudonym  “Haroldo”  was 
well  known  in  C^entral  .America  as  a 
journalist  and  historian,  and  is  not  the 
only  girl  of  the  family  to  adopt  a  career. 
One  sister  writes,  paints,  and  publishes  a 
women’s  magazine;  another,  at  23,  is  a 
high-sch(X)l  teacher. 

Srta.  Fernandez  chose  engineering  as  a 
career  Ix^cause  she  had  discovered  in 
preparatory  sch(X)l  that  scientific  subjects 
were  Ixtth  interesting  and  easy  for  her. 
.She  relates  that  when  she  went  to  the 
School  of  Engineering  to  register,  the 
dean  refused  to  accept  her  fees,  Ixdieving 
that  she  would  .so<jn  tire  of  her  whim. 
.After  she  had  stuck  it  out  for  a  semester 
and  attained  a  brilliant  record,  he  had  to 
enroll  her  officially.  Since  her  graduation. 


Srta.  Fernandez  has  combined  a  govern¬ 
ment  engineering  job  with  teaching 
.science  at  a  normal  school.  .She  considers 
her  present  work  an  apprenticeship,  for 
some  day  she  would  like  to  Ixxome  an 
architect — and  in  this  field  too,  she  will 
be  Guatemala's  first  woman. 


IVe  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  Washington  will  welcome  a  statue  of 
.Artigas,  the  national  hero  of  I’ruguay, 
which  the  government  of  that  country  is 
planning  to  present  to  the  I’niled  States. 

•  On  June  17,  1948,  there  arrived  in 
Callao,  Peru,  the  second  group  of  Euro¬ 
pean  immigrants  to  lx*  received  by  that 
country  under  agreement  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Refugee  Organization.  The  first, 
consisting  of  624  persons,  arrived  last 
February.  The  new  group  included  426 
men,  women,  and  children  from  C’zecho- 
slovakia.  Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  The  men  are  mostly  mechan¬ 
ics,  carpenters,  shoeworkers,  other  skilled 
workers,  and  farmers. 

•  .As  a  gesture  of  good-will,  the  city  of 
Montevideo,  I  'ruguay,  .sent  a  friendly  gift  to 
its  namesake,  Montevideo,  Minnesota, 
which  recently  celebrated  the  40th  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  founding  with  a  Uruguayan 
festival.  The  gift  consisted  of  a  numlx*r  of 
typically  Uruguayan  objects,  as  well  as 
literature  on  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
country.  Also  included  was  a  criollo  cos¬ 
tume  to  lx;  worn  by  the  queen  of  the 
festival. 

•  .A  direct  paved  highway  will  connect  j 
Guatemala  City  and  Puerto  San  Jose,  when  * 
the  sector  Ix'tween  Palin  and  that  Pacific 
Goast  harbor  and  resort  town — a  distance  ' 
of  40  miles —  is  comjtleted  early  next  year. 
Guatemala  is  now  engaged  in  its  first 
large-scale  roadbuilding  project,  with  sev¬ 
eral  roads  under  construction  in  the  south- 
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western  part  of  the  country,  and  83,000,000 
has  Ix'en  appropriated  for  it. 

•  On  July  27,  1948,  Mexico  welcomed  Dr. 
Carlos  Prio  Socarras,  President-elect  of 
Cuixi.  .Sehora  de  Prio  .Socarras,  and  a  party 
of  prominent  Cubans,  who  arrived  in  the 
Mexican  capital  for  a  one-week  visit. 
While  in  Mexico  City  the  Cuban  statesman 
and  his  wife  were  guests  of  the  government 
at  C'hapultepec  Castle.  .Xfter  trips  to 
Cuadalajara  and  .\capulco,  they  left  for 
Habana  by  plane  on  .\tigust  2. 

•  The  steel  company  at  N’aldivia,  Chile  has 
begun  to  show  profits  and  is  expanding  its 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  The  com¬ 
pany  now  produces  over  40  percent  of 
Chile's  steel  requirements.  It  employs 
1,.30()  workers,  and  provides  the  principal 
market  for  the  coal  industry  of  the  province 
of  N'aldivia. 

•  Braniff  International  .\irways  recently 
started  a  direct  air  route  between  Peru  and 
the  midwestern  I'nited  States.  This  opens 
up  important  new  channels  for  trade  and 
cultural  exchange. 

•  .\n  International  Industry  and  Com¬ 
merce  Exposition  was  inaugurated  in 
Brazil  on  July  10,  1948,  by  General  Eurico 
Caspar  Dutra,  President  of  the  Reptiblic. 
I'he  Exposition,  which  is  housed  in  the 
Quitandinha  Hotel  in  Petroptilis,  about 
43  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  contains  per¬ 
manent  displays  of  the  prtKlucts  t)f  Brazil 
and  foreign  cotmtries.  To  facilitate  im- 
liortation  of  the  gotxls  on  display,  customs 
ollicials  and  representatives  of  the  Export- 
Import  and  Exchange  Departments  of  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  are  available  at  the 
Exposition. 

•  .\t  the  Hylean  .Vinazon  Conference  held 
in  Iquitos,  Peru,  in  .\pril  1948  by  the 
countries  with  territory  bordering  on  the 
.\mazon  Basin  it  was  decided  that  Joint 
scientific  studies  of  the  Basin  wotild  iH'gin 


in  the  Huallaga  River  area  in  Peru.  .Xn 
expedition  composed  of  specialists  in  the 
various  fields  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
geography  and  headed  by  a  well-known 
Brazilian  entomologist,  was  scheduled  to 
leave  Manaus,  Brazil,  bound  for  Peru,  on 
July  1.  The  banks  of  the  Huallaga  are  to 
be  studied  for  a  distance  of  621  miles,  from 
Tingo  Maria  to  the  point  where  the  Hua¬ 
llaga  flows  into  the  Maranon.  The  area 
is  little  known  but  is  one  of  the  most  poten¬ 
tially  important  sections  of  Peru. 

•  .■\bout  37  miles  of  the  Transisthmian 
Highway,  which  will  cut  across  Mexico's 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  from  Coatzacoal- 
cos  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Salina  Cruz 
on  the  Pacific,  have  been  completed,  and 
820,000,000  has  Inxm  appropriated  for 
further  work  this  year.  Both  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  standpoint  and  from  that  of  trans¬ 
portation,  this  185-mile  road  is  extremely 
important,  for  cargo  can  then  be  quickly 
transported  from  ships  at  one  end  to  ships 
at  the  other  and  the  trip  around  Central 
.\merica  through  the  Panama  Canal 
aN'oided.  The  highway  will  be  paved  and 
is  expected  to  cost  about  816,500,000. 

•  On  July  26,  1948,  Bolivia  and  Argentina 
signed  a  payments  agreement  which  clears 
away  the  last  obstacle  to  the  operation  of 
the  .Xrgentine-Bolivian  commercial  treaty 
of  March  26,  1947.*  The  major  differ¬ 
ences  which  had  Ix’en  preventing  a  pay¬ 
ments  agreement  were  compromised.  Bo¬ 
livia  is  to  receive  unblocked  dollars  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  tin  concentrates  sold  to  .Argentina, 
but  abandoned  its  demand  for  a  compul¬ 
sory  arbitration  clause. 

•  .\  small  carving  made  from  an  elephant 
molar  has  Ix’en  found  on  the  edge  of  the 
l  exctHro  lake  Ix'd,  Mexico,  by  Dr.  Helmut 
de  Terra,  who  considers  it  about  20,000 
years  old.  1  hat  is  Ix’tween  5,000  and 
10,000  years  older  than  Tepexpan  Man, 

'  See  Hultflin,  .\foy-Jiinr  1947,  p.  33S. 
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whose  remains — at  that  time  the  earliest 
human  remains  found  on  the  American 
continent — were  discovered  liy  Dr.  de 
Terra  last  year.  (See  photoi>;raph.  Bul- 
LETi.N,  XovemiKT  1947,  p.  643.) 

•  Mexico  and  Chile  ha\  e  ai^reed  upon  a  new 
commercial  modus  vivendi  under  which 
they  are  to  Gjive  each  other  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  except  for:  a)  favors 
granted  by  either  country  to  natitins 
borderins;  on  its  territory;  and  b)  favors 
resulting  from  any  present  or  future  cus¬ 
toms  union.  The  atjreement  is  effective 
from  July  1,  1948  to  July  1,  1949. 

•  Bv  far  the  largest  simple  share  of 
Guatemala'’ s  844,000.000  budget  for  1948-49 
Uoes  to  the  Ministry  of  Pulilic  Education — 
a  scenerous  86,300,000,  about  14  percent  of 
the  total. 

•  The  Bolivarian  Sixriety  of.  Ir^wOwu  is  offer" 
ina:  a  prize  of  1,000  pesos  for  the  Ix'st  orii;- 
inal  bioi^raphy  of  a  threat  hero  of  Spanish 
.American  indejiendence,  .\ntonio  Jose  de 
.Sucre.  Like  his  chief,  Bolivar,  .Sucre  was 
born  in  Venezuela.  I  he  contest,  which  is 
open  to  writers  and  historians  in  any 
.American  country,  closes  on  .April  1,  1949. 

•  Work  on  the  new  National  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Habana,  Cuba,  was  lK*£fun  on  July 
14.  President  f irau  .San  Martin,  Pn’sident- 
elect  Prio  Sixarras.  and  other  ditinitaries 
were  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  in  a  ceremony  ornanizi'd  by  the 
Lions'  fllub.  I  he  low,  modernistic  build¬ 
ing,  shaped  roughly  like  an  E,  will  In- 
erected  on  four  acr<‘s  of  ijround  uranted 
by  the  city  of  Habana,  and  will  house  200, 
with  «-very  facility  for  work,  study,  and 
recn-ation. 


•  The  .Argentine  Post  Office  and  Tele¬ 
communications  Department  has  ruled 
that  crime  and  detective  thrillers  can  no 
longer  be  broadcast  before  10  p.  m.  This 
ruling  is  d(‘signed  to  minimize  the  numlier 
of  children  and  adolescents  hearing  such 
proerams. 

« 

•  The  first  string  quartet  to  be  organized  ^ 

in  Ecuador  made  its  debut  in  Quito  on  | 
June  12,  1948  in  a  program  of  chamber  || 
music.  ■ 

•  1  he  Pan  .American  Pharmacy  Congress  Jj 
is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Haliana,  Cuba  ) 
from  Decemlx*r  1  to  8  of  this  year.  .Among  j 
its  purposes  will  be  the  stimulation  of  ' 
research  in  the  field  of  pharmacy,  and  the  I 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  by  which  | 
the  pharmacists  of  the  hemisphere  can  i' 
work  together  to  increase  tfie  prestige  of  |; 
their  profession. 

•  Plans  have  In-en  made  for  the  installa-  I 
tion  of  a  new  83  million  dial  telephone 
system  in  Panama  City  (the  cost  cited 
includes  land  and  buildings)  by  the  local 
light  and  power  company.  The  project 

is  exjH-cted  to  Ik-  finished  within  two  \ears. 

•  .American  audiences  are  In-ing  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  new  and  lighter  jihase  of  the 
music  of  the  Brazilian  composer  Heitor 
A'illa-Lobos  through  his  first  operetta, 
.Magdalena.  This  work  had  its  world 
premiere  in  Los  .Angeles  on  July  26  and 
was  scheduled  to  open  in  New  A’ork  in 
SeptemiK-r  after  its  Los  .Angeles  and 
San  I’ranci.sco  runs.  'I  he  storv.  which  has 

.  ■  .  ^5 

an  Indian  princess  as  heroine  and  is  set 
near  C.ol.ombia's  Magdah-na  River,  affords 
an  opportunity  for  colorful  costumes  and  | 
choreography. 
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BUI  LETIN  ANNOUNCEMENT 

This  is  tiic  final  issue  oi'  the  Bulletin  ok  the  Pan  American 
Union  as  a  monthly.  In  the  luture  it  will  appear  as  a  quarterly, 
the  first  number  to  be  that  of  January  1949. 

A  new  illustrated  magazine  dealing  witli  current  developments 
and  material  of  popular  interest  will  appear  early  in  1949. 
Subscribers  to  the  Bulletin  will  receive  the  new  magazine  to 
the  total  number  of  issues  called  for  by  their  subscriptions  to  the 
Bulletin. 

Throughout  the  jieriod  of  subscription  they  will  also  receive 
the  quarterly  Bui  letin. 
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